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Modern Methods for a Modern Day 


H. P. STELLWAGEN 


* IF we are honest with ourselves, 
we must admit an occasional tend- 
ency to follow the line of least 
resistance, and sell policies and 
not protection. If we yield to it 
we lower our standard of salesman- 
ship to the level developed by 
direct-writing companies. It has 
been demonstrated that policies 
can be sold by mail and, if we do 
nothing more than sell policies, 
we have completely failed to ex- 
ploit the superiority of the agency 
system of salesmanship over other 
forms of insurance selling. 

The virtue of the agency system 
lies in this — that the local agent, 
an independent business man 
established in a given community 





— can assess the insurance needs 
of individuals and firms in that 
community and prescribe a com- 
plete program of insurance pro- 
tection with more effectiveness 
than can any other known system 
of insurance merchandising. 
Rapid growth of the casualty 
business is largely to blame for 
any past tendency to sell policies 
rather than protection. Hundreds 
of separate, independent policies 
were available no one of which 
covered the complete risk. Fortu- 
nately, that system is now in the 
process of being changed and 
there is finally evolving the sched- 
ule or blanket policy which in a 
single instrument covers all risks 
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of a 


which a 


homogeneous character to 
given policyholder is 
exposed. 

Thus, in the field of third 
party liability, schedule policies 
are now being announced by 
many companies, which set forth 
the various forms of miscellaneous 
liability insurance; other com- 
panies have for several years pio- 
neered with a_ blanket liability 
policy, and it is worthy of note 
that the public response to the 
been enthu- 
siastic, the thought 
that the public will be still more 


stock insurance 


broad contract has 


suggesting 


sympathetic to 
if we meet public demand for 
added breadth and completeness. 

When we approach a client 
with an integrated plan of insur- 
ance at a given price, we immedi- 
ately make him conscious of the 
varicty of risks affecting his opera- 
tions and set his mind in the direc- 
tion of the price for complete 
protection. It may be that negoti- 
ations begun at that point will 
indicate that certain hazards are 
relatively insignificant can 
with safety be disregarded, but 
in that the 
quoted by the agent is subject to 


and 


event initial price 


downward adjustment, and down- 


ward adjustment seldom offends a 
prospect. 


When the agent adopts the 
opposite technique of offering a 
single, small policy covering a 


portion of the exposure .at a rela- 
tively low price and then secks to 
add exposure piecemeal, increas- 
ing his price several times during 
his sales presentation, the prospect 
first and_ then 
suspicious that the agent is trying 
to find how 
extract in the way of premium. 
We have no business selling a 


becomes uncasy 


out much he can 


manufacturer, for example, a 


simple with 
premium based on payroll, leaving 
the manufacturer unprotected in 


operations — policy 


respect of his products risk, his 
risk, his contingent 
risk, and all the other third party 
risks to which he is subject. On 
the other hand, it is good business 
to approach that 
with a blanket or a 
policy which will cover all third 
party risk to which he is exposed. 

Then, the 
will and the capacity to exploit all 
the casualty and bonding lines 
and limit 
two or three of them. 

Too often, agents will concen- 


contractual 


manufacturer 
schedule 


too, we must have 


refuse to ourselves to 
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trate on workmen’s compensation 


and automobile insurance, for- 
getting the other casualty and 
bonding’ lines which make up 


nearly half of the total available 
business. If we are to retain our 
preeminence in those fields, we 
must exert all of our intelligence 


STELLWAGEN 


H. P. 


and ability to understand them 
and sell them properly. 

It may be of interest, in passing, 
to observe that the miscellaneous 
liability developing 
faster than any other branch of 
the casualty business, and it is not 
without significance that this busi- 
the regulated and 
restricted of any of the casualty 
lines. Agents would do well to 
consider the possibilities of that 


business _ is 


ness is least 


MODERN METHODS FOR A MODERN DAY 








3 
line which only begins with the 
orthodox OLT or manufacturer’s 
public policy forms. 

Above all, we must have imag- 
ination; imagination to discover 
all of the hazards that apply to a 
given risk; imagination to develop 
and fit to them a plan of protec- 
tion. We must have a lively appre- 
ciation of the more unusual things, 
such as products liability, con- 
tractual liability, and the liability 
arising from the completed opera- 
We must 
protection of 


tions of contractors. 
know the 
accounts receivable of merchants 
and the valuable papers of manu- 
facturers. In short, we must have 
an appreciation of all the details 
of classification to which we have 
already referred. 


about 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be said 
that the solution to the situation 
now confronting the stock com- 
panies consists in making stock 
insurance still more attractive to 
the insuring public and especially 
will 
involve, among other things, the 
continuation of the present trend 
toward broader and com- 
prehensive policy contracts, and 
the sale of those contracts not as 
individual policies but as part of a 
program of protection. ‘To accom- 
plish these things, we shall have 
free from restrictive 


to larger policyholders. It 


more 


to remain 
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regulation which so 
prevents flexibility and change. 
Let remember that stock 
companies and the American 
Agency System were responsible 
for the creation of the casualty 
and bonding business and its re- 


us 


frequently 


te 
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markable development during the 
first twenty-five years of this cen- 
tury. The business will continue 
to forge ahead if company and 
agent, working together, will de- 
for 


velop modern methods a 


modern day. 


Association Opens Chicago Office 


[he Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives is open- 
ing a branch office in Chicago, 
at 10 South La Salle Street, 
under the management of Roy 
L. Davis, former Assistant Di- 
rector of Insurance for Illinois. 
C. W. Fairchild General 
Manager of the Association, in 
making the announcement, said 
it was the fulfillment of a need 
that has been felt for some time. 

The will 
have four seats of administrative 
activity with the headquarters 
at 60 John Street, New York, 
and branch offices in Washing- 
ton, D. C., San Francisco, and 


‘ 
Ae 


Association now 


Chicago. 





Mr. Davis brings to his work an exceptional understanding of the insur- 
ance business. A native of Illinois, he received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Illinois Wesleyan University in 1915 and his masters degree there in 
1916. As a graduate fellow, he continued his studies at the University of 
Illinois and in 1917 received a second masters degree. 

Mr. Davis entered the insurance business in 1923 and the same year re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy from New York University. He 
became copartner in the insurance firm of W. W. Durham & Co. In 
1927-29 he was educational director for the Continental Casualty and 


Continental Assurance Companies. 














@ How Old Is Protection? 





The Antiquity of Insurance* 





Translation of Egyptian Hieroglyphics on a Shrivelled 
Sheet of Papyrus Several Thousand Years Old 





* AND it came to pass on that day 


that the Chief Steward called unto 
him one of his slaves, saying: 

Arise, and go thou to the upper 
part of this house, even unto those 
apartments which are within the 
and command my _hand- 
maiden to come unto me, bringing 
her writing tablets, for I would 
fain send epistles to certain mer- 
chants. 

And _ the making 
obeisance, ascended to the hand- 
maiden’s apartments, and seeking 
out one named Phul-nana, the 
daughter of an apothecary, said 
unto her: 

My master doth command you 
to wait upon him bearing your 
stylus and writing tablets so that 
he may make clear his intention 
towards those that are of no haste 
their tribute to 


roof, 


slave, low 


to bring our 
coffers. 

And even as she was bidden, did 
Phul-nana go down to her lord 
and master, saying: 


*The source of this information is 


shrouded in obscurity, and thus rather 
than vouching for its authenticity we 
present it as a matter of interest. 





Here am I, my master, Phul- 
nana, thy handmaiden, ready to 
do thy will. 

And she did take down in the 
symbols and signs taught by the 
scribe Pit-el-Man, epistles to divers 
men. 

And she did write unto some 
one thing and unto others another, 
but to the Sheik Shem-el-Nessim 
she did write thus: 

Oh, thou who didst enjoin us 
many moons ago to make a bond, 
one with another, hearken unto us. 

Behold, we have for our part 
duly observed our bargain, even 
beyond the full extent thereof, for 
did we not make good the harm 
suffered by your chariot (six horse, 
B.c., 5491) when it was consumed 
by fire at the Tribal Games at 
El-Perton, although we did not 
take upon ourselves the burden of 
such catastrophes as those of the 
arena, thereby making thy pay- 
ment ex-gratia. 

Nevertheless, thy tribute does 
not repose in our coffers and we 
would fain receive it ere the sun 
has set these seven nights, so that 
we may put it out at interest with 











the usurers and money-lenders. 

And be it known that the law- 
makers and advocates shall have 
news of thy default and shall have 
authority to act in our stead. 

Let us, therefore, prevail upon 
thee, oh, son of Hammam, to de- 
liver up to us that which is ours. 

And the Chief Steward there- 
upon said unto his handmaiden: 

Verily, I say unto thee, if that 
which we have written does not 
awake in the breast of Shem-el- 
Nessim a desire to do unto us as 
he would others should do unto 
him, then will | consume my own 
headgear, even unto the fastenings. 

And Phul-nana answered: 

Oh, my lord, [I knowest that 
thou art a mighty man and well 
versed in the ways of commerce. 
Art thou not entitled to be called 
F.C. Il. and N.B.G.? Therefore, 
know that thine epistle will bring 
to our coffers many shekels. 

And he said unto her: 

Even as they render unto us 
that which is our due, so shall I 
make thee gifts of silks and lace. 

And lo, on the fifth day those 
that sat at the receipt of custom 
came to the Chief Steward, filled 
with a great joy, saying: 

Behold! Here cometh 
slaves from Ethiopia, 
costly jewels and raiment. 

And when they were set before 
him they did display many bales 

,of jewelled headdresses, and 


divers 
bearing 
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swords inlaid with precious stones, 
and gold and silver hair orna- 
ments, saying: 

Oh, thou great one, who dost 
spread the losses of the few over 
the many, our masters did bid us 
wait upon thee with these their 





written 


recorded in 
characters. Illustration through the courtesy 
Remington-Rand 


The rise of 


man ts 





gifts, forasmuch as thou hast taken 
upon thyself the burden of their 
losses by fire and all other calami- 
ties, not excepting those whereby 
men lose their lives, and by perils 
of the seas, so our masters make 
recompense in accordance with 
their bond. 

And he did apportion the gifts 
in accordance with the indebted- 
ness of their masters, the mer- 
chants, to whom he had written. 























@ People Sometimes Buy for What 
Seems Like an [logical Reason 





Give Him a Reason to Buy 





Instilling a Desire Often Even More Important 
Than Emphasizing the Need 





R. E. 


* Tue other day, having had an 
unusually good day (he had ru- 
mors that the General Electric 
had sold another refrigerator) and 
having been told over the phone 
by his wife that his favorite menu 
was being prepared for him for 
supper, Art Scaife, who is Gen- 
eral Manager of Merchandising 
for General Electric, started home 
in his 1938 Buick in very good 
spirits, looking forward to a good 
meal and the enjoyment of a quiet 
evening thinking about the sale 
of that refrigerator. 

Driving down the highway to- 
ward home, coming to the first 
stop sign, a gentleman driving a 
very new car pulled up beside him 
and, looking out the window, 
proceeded to give Scaife’s car a 
sneer, a sneer that extended from 
the front bumper to. the rear. 
(Scaife says that the Lord gave 
this man very good sneering equip- 
ment.) 

This, of course, got under our 
hero’s skin and he proceeded to 
show the other gentleman that his 





BAKER 


car could step away as fast as any 
other car the street and 
when the light turned yellow, he 
was away across the crossing and 
down the street. However, in the 
middle of the next block the other 
car passed him as though he were 
standing still and they met again 
at the next stop light at which 
time the driver of the other car not 
only sneered but laughed out loud; 
so it went until Scaife finally 
turned off into his own street. 

To his wife’s cheerful greeting 
he answered in a gloomy way that 
yes, he was home but he almost 
got towed in. That evening after 
supper, he drove over to his auto- 
mobile service man and dealer 
with the idea of having the old bus 
gone over and put into shape so 
that it could get away a little 
faster. The automobile dealer met 
him with the remark, ‘‘You’re not 
spending any money on ¢hat old 
job?” 

Of course, this remark was 
made out loud and in the hearing 
of the owner of the agency, who, 


on so, 
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This Brown Brothers photo shows one of Gurney’s steam busses which gave England a traffic 

problem in the early 1800°s. The car mentioned in the accompanying story was not quite so old as 

the one illustrated (/), but nevertheless was sufficiently out-of-date so that the owner wanted a nex 
one, even though he didn’t actually need it. 





coming around from behind the 
car, said, “Oh, Mr. Scaife, I just 
happened to be passing through 
the repair room and before I went 
further thought I’d like to show 
you something that I’m sure you 
would like very much to see. 
Won’t you come in through the 
sales room?” 

Now Scaife knew full well that 
the dealer was not “‘just passing 
through the repair room”; he 
knew that he was there behind the 
car “laying for him.” 

Nevertheless, who is there 
us who would refuse to 


among 





look at a new model automobile? 
Later on when Scaife drove up 
into the driveway, his wife, hap- 
pening to notice him through the 
window, came running out the 
front door exclaiming, ““Oh, Art, 
a new car?’’ — whereupon Scaife 
started to give his wife a detailed 
list of all the things the old car 
would have required in order to 
put it in running shape. This ex- 
pense totaled up to $200, and 
so, said Scaife, “It was really 
cheaper to buy a new one than to 
spend all that money on just put- 
ting an old car in condition.” 




















Later on that evening, his wife 
informed him that they had to go 
over to her parents’ home which 
was a few blocks away. Scaife, of 
course, was only too glad to go 
along with the new car. 

He was greeted by Dad-in-law 
with the remark, ‘‘Well, business 
must be good,” to which Scaife 
replied that the old car had “‘just 
refused to run any longer, that it 
would have cost somewhere be- 
tween $275 and $300 to put it in 
running shape, that he was sure 
that Dad could see that would 
have been a poor investment, and 
that it was really cheaper to buy a 
new car than to spend all that 
money on getting the old one back 
up on wheels again.” 

So you see Scaife wanted a 
new car. He didn’t want that 
other fellow passing him on the 
highway but he needed an alibi 
reason, too. 


Wants vs. NEEDS 
Now just think back yourself 
when you bought a new set of 
golf clubs or new fishing tackle, 


GIVE HIM A REASON TO BUY 
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even a new Car or any other pur- 
chase. Haven’t you told yourself 
and others that you needed the 
article or equipment? But down 
deep in your heart you knew that 
this was the alibi reason — the 
real reason being that you wanted 
the new golf clubs. 

So you see, rules of salesmanship 
do not always work. We are not 
always a logical people. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we sometimes buy for 
what appears to be a very illogical 
reason. 

Therefore, provide the excuses 
for wanting insurance and wanting 
the good stock company protec- 
tion, perhaps saying compara- 
tively little of the need of it. Give 
your client a good alibi reason for 
spending the money that he does 
not think he can afford to spend 
for insurance protection. You will 
then overcome all sales hurdles, 
because we invariably buy those 
things we want and we always 
seem to find the money to acquire 
them. So just give us a good alibi 
reason that excites our desire and 
watch the results. 





| 
Sure to Read 


Be 


If you’ve ever been confronted with non-stock competi- 


tion, you'll find many a thought-provoking suggestion 


offered by Harvey R. Preston, of Springfield, Massachusetts, in “From 
) : i 


$5 to $30,000,” which appears on page 41. 














@ A Reservoir of Future Insurance 
Leaders in Home Office and Field 





Insurance Goes to College 





Unique 


Training for an Insurance Career 


Now Offered by Hartford Institution 





WILLIAM L. CAMP, III 


* *““Howpy, where do you hail 
from?” 

‘**Hartford.” 

“Oh, yes, I know — The In- 
surance City.” 
And to anyone who has traveled 
United States, 
conversation has a familiar ring. 
For Hartford, with its 44 home 
offices selling practically 
form of insurance known to man, 
is known far and wide as The In- 


these 


every 


surance City. 

It is therefore quite fitting and 
natural that the first institution of 
its kind, an 
established in 


college, 
that 


insurance 
should be 
city. 
Known as the Hartford College 
of Insurance, this new and unique 
institution, in cooperation with 
the Hartford insurance companies, 
is offering for the first time in this 
country a complete and practical 
training for an insurance career, 
geared to the standard academic 
regulations of colleges and uni- 
the 


and leading to 


versities, 


Bachelor’s Degree 





this bit of 


Being located within the shad- 
ows of so many great insurance 
companies, the College is able to 
offer a course of instruction which 
would be probably impossible in 
many sections of the country. For 
the plan of instruction is a com- 
bination of professional teaching 
and, what is important and out- 
standing, classroom instruction by 


junior executives of Hartford com- 


panies. As a result the student is 
able to secure not only a compre- 
the 
theory of insurance but also an in- 
timate contact with insurance “‘‘at 
work’”’ its adminis- 


hensive presentation of all 


practical 


trative aspects. 


Law OFFERED 

Another unusual characteristic 
of this new insurance college is its 
combination insurance-law course, 
which it is able to offer in coopera- 
tion with its sister institution, the 
Hartford College of The 
combination course covers insur- 


Law. 


ance in all its branches plus a 
regular three-year, day law course. 























INSURANCE GOES TO COLLEGE II 


This combination gives the stu- 
dent a rare opportunity to develop 
insurance law as a specialty. 

The course of study offered by 
the Hartford College of Insurance 
covers insurance in all its branches 
— life, fire, marine, casualty, thus 
giving a graduate a wide choice of 








WILLIAM L. CAMP 


a career. First of all, the training 
has equipped him for work in any 
type of company, 
whether it insures against death, 
fire, accident, or burglary. He can 
carry his selection still further by 


insurance 


going into insurance accounting 
or claim work or underwriting or 
investments either in the field of 
mortgage loans or securities. If he 
is interested in field work, he has 


an excellent foundation to become 
a salesman of either a specialized 
or general line of insurance. If he 
has taken the combination insur- 
ance-law course, he can be a spe- 
cialist in insurance law. Because of 
a knowledge of all branches of the 
insurance business, a graduate of 
the school will also be ideally 
fitted for positions in our State 
departments of insurance. 


CuRRICULUM 


With the aid of many teach- 
ers, insurance executives, lawyers, 
salesmen and actuaries, the cur- 
riculum has been established, and 
calls for approximately 950 hours 
of classroom instruction which is 
so divided as to provide three 
years of work over four nights each 
week, or six semesters of eighteen 
weeks each. A day school program 
is in process of development. In 
order that the insurance courses 
may be just as practical and valu- 
able as possible, three commit- 
tees, composed of executives of in- 
companies, experts in 
various fields and divisions of 
insurance, have been created. It is 
the duty of these committees to 
develop the curriculum, and select 
teachers and lecturers. 

Committee chairmen are: Casu- 
alty, R. I. Catlin, Vice President, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany; Fire and Marine, George C. 
Long, Jr., President, Phoenix Fire 


surance 
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The College Building, Hartford, home of The Hartford College of Insurance 





Insurance Company; Life, John 
M. Laird, Vice President, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company. 

COURSE OF STUDY 
of the first 
four 


The 
divided 
insurance, legal 
casualty and life insurance, each 
providing two hours of instruction 
through 


year is 
fire 


work 
into divisions: 


basic concepts, 


per week running two 


semesters of eighteen wecks. 
The casualty course covers the 





underwriting, rating and analysis 
of the many types of contracts 
found in this field of insurance, 
such as automobile, various types 
of liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, steam boiler and machinery 


SECOND YEAR 
The work of the second 
continues the study of life, fire, and 
casualty insurance. The student 
also begins the study of insurance 
law. This course is given twice the 
time normally found or made 


year 























available in law curricula for the 
express purpose of bringing into 
the classroom the views of life, 
fire and marine, and casualty 


claim men so that principles of 


law applicable to a particular part 
of an insurance policy may be 
clear. During the second year 
each individual student is _ re- 
quired to elect, or to have assigned 
to him, a subject upon which he is 
to do independent and original 
research. This permits the student 
to specialize from this point on- 
ward in the field of insurance in 
which he is interested. In other 
words, he spends the first year and 
one half securing a broad back- 
ground, and in the last year and 
one half specializes. 

The study of insurance invest- 
ments, group insurance, fidelity 
and surety bonds is also taken 
up during the second year. 


INSURANCE GOES TO COLLEGE 


TuIrRD YEAR 

One night each week is devoted 
to reports by individual students 
on the of their theses. 
Fire, marine and casualty students 
have provided for them courses in 
casualty, fire and marine claims, 
and loss adjustment. All students 
are required to take courses in in- 
surance accounting and insurance 
marketing, subjects in common to 
all fields of insurance. There is 
also provided a course described as 
economic problems analysis. The 
purpose is to analyze existing 
practices within and without the 
insurance business, and their con- 
sequences, essentially economic in 
nature, in an effort to appraise the 
effects which have resulted in the 
past and which are likely to result 
in the future. In this connection, 
specific legislation, past, present 


progress 





View showing a typical class in session, Hartford College of Insurance 
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and proposed, affecting the insur- 
ance indi- 
rectly, will be studied to analyze 
the evils sought to be avoided, the 


business directly or 


effectiveness of administration of 
the the 
result or effect of such legislation. 


statutes and practical 


SPECIAL LECTURES 

The formal instruction provided 
in these various courses is supple- 
mented by lectures from visiting 
insurance executives, each an ex- 
pert in some particular division of 
insurance work. The topics chosen 
for these special lectures parallel 
the regular work in each course. 
An opportunity for questions and 


informal discussions with the men 
on the job is thus assured the 
student. 

Applicants for entrance into the 
College must have previously at- 
tended a college or university for 
two full years. 

The high regard which insur- 
ance men have for the course of 
study offered by the Hartford Col- 
lege of Insurance may be gathered 
from this statement made by a 
leading Hartford 
believe that this college affords for 


executive: “I 


the first time a reservoir of prop- 
erly trained talent to assume the 
the 


executive responsibilities of 


future in the insurance field.” 


ee 


Danger Signs 


One of the serious 


way to safer highways is lack of any 


signs and markings. 


Driving habits do not, and 


unnecessary 


cannot, change 


hazards still obstructing the 


countrywide uniformity of 


at state lines. Yet 


in apparent disregard of this obvious truth, state after state, city 


after city, clings to its own particular system of signs and road 


markings. They ignore the fact that by their lack of conformity, and 


in spite of the excellence of their own warning-systems, they en- 


danger needlessly the lives and safety of strangers and local citizens 


alike. 


Hazards are “unexpected” because they are either not marked, 


or marked with unfamiliar symbols. The number of lives that have 


already been sacrificed to this nationwide inability to get together 


on such matters will never be known. Perhaps it is just as well, the 


figure might be too shocking. 


Highway Safety Digest 
































@ Traffic Experiences of Wide Interest 





Getting Results in Traffic Safety 





National Conservation Bureau’s Traffic Engineering 
Service Saves Money and Saves Lives 





* Tuts article introduces to the 
agents of member companies a 
unique accident prevention service 
of the National Conservation Bu- 
reau which illustrates the unselfish 
attitude of member companies 
concerning public safety. 

That service is the preparation 
and free distribution on a nation- 
wide scale, of selected model ex- 
amples of the work traffic engi- 
neers are doing to reduce accidents 
by correcting dangerous traffic 
situations. It is a unique contribu- 
tion to the cause of safety because 
it is the first and at present the only 
such service in the country. Each 
month a model traffic engineering 
example is sent by the National 
Conservation Bureau to a 
fully selected list of traffic engi- 
neers, city and state officials and 
police, safety and traffic publica- 
tions, educators, insurance execu- 


Care- 


tives, motor vehicle administra- 
tors, and other safety authorities. 

Ihe examples chosen are care- 
fully and attractively prepared for 
publication and are distributed in 
loose-leaf form so that they may be 


inserted for permanent keeping in 


a “‘Getting Results Through Traf- 
fic Engineering”? binder 

The example of “Getting Re- 
sults” diagrammed on page 16 is 
one of twenty-three which have 
already been distributed since the 
inauguration of the 
January, 1939. 

Each example begins with 


series in 
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The city of Seattle charts the ebb and flow of 
traffic on the city’s streets 












AFTER— 


Since the changes shown 
here were effected there 
have been no accidents 
in a 7-month period. 
Cost of the improve- 
less than 


ment was 


forty dollars. 





Getting Results 


8 - ACCIDENTS 


Through Traffic Engineering 


BEFORE— 


Eight accidents involv- 
ing 16 passengers oc- 
curred in a 24-month 
period. All these vehi- 
cles had crashed into 


abutment, 





\ the center 


4 due to poor visibility. 








NO ACCIDENTS 








For helpful literature, write to 


National Conservation Bureau, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, 60 John St., N.Y. C. 















































statement of the specific traffic 
accident problem, briefly details 
the before-improvement accident 
record of the location, outlines the 
results of the field 
undertaken to determine the most 
satisfactory method of reducing 
the hazard or hazards, describes 
remedial measures 
con- 


investigation 


the actual 
which were applied, and 
cludes with the results of a check- 
back which revealed the actual 
accident reduction accomplished. 

The redesigning of a single in- 
tersection in Chicago resulted in 
an estimated financial saving alone 
of $9,000 in the first year of im- 
provement. This sum was $5,000 
in excess of the total cost of im- 
provement. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, traffic 
engineering applied to a single 
location saved $3,100 in one year. 

St. Louis reports a net saving at 
an improved intersection of $3,400 
in the first nine months. 

In Seattle, the installation of 
signals timed to fit the traffic flow 
at an intersection saved $2,000 
during the first six months. 

During a period of three years 
and four months prior to improve- 
ment eight persons were killed 
and sixty-nine injured on Ramona 
Boulevard, in Los Angeles.* Traf- 
fic engineering reduced this toll 
to no accidents reported during the 
following 17 months. 


* See illustration on page 32. 


GETTING RESULTS IN 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 
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Traffic engineering is vetting 
large and substantial results. 

The preparation and _ nation- 
wide distribution by the National 
Conservation Bureau of outstand- 
ing examples of traffic engineering 
is a considerable contribution to 
public safety — a contribution 
made possible by the altruism of 
member stock casualty companies. 
Agents of companies 
should know the safety work the 
Conservation Bureau is doing, and 
should be able to impress the im- 
portance of this work upon the 
minds of their customers in terms 
of personal safety and savings. 

Insurance men can aid the cause 
of safety and also frequently ac- 
quire additional personal prestige 
by calling the attention of authori- 
ties in their community to the most 
flagrant and serious traffic haz- 
ards. This may be done by writing 
to the newspapers or by communi- 
cating directly with the responsi- 
ble authorities. 

THe CasuALTY AND SURETY 
Journat plans to publish from 
time to time additional examples 
of “Getting Results Through Traf- 
fic Engineering.’’ Agents who will 
study these concise little picturiza- 
tions of how traffic engineers 
work, will be better able them- 
selves to recognize dangerous lo- 
and even to visualize 


member 


cations, 


what should be done to make such 
locations less hazardous. 












@ Man’s Greatest Asset 
Is His Earning Power 





What Are You Doing About 
Accident and Health Insurance? 





Five-Year Period Shows 50% Gain, and 
Prospects Still Abound Everywhere 





HAROLD 


* OPPORTUNITY with a capital 
“OQ” is in every producer’s sales kit 
when he sells accident and health 
insurance. Evidence of the pub- 
lic’s acceptance of this valuable 
protection is borne out by statis- 
tics which tell us the total accident 
and health premiums written dur- 
ing 1939 amounted to $250,000,- 
000, and this amount, compared 
with the total writings of just five 
years ago, represents a 50% gain. 

While it is true the accident and 
health business is a large business 
today, there still remains an un- 
limited field of development. Pros- 
pects abound everywhere, your 
baker, grocer, butcher, next door 
neighbor, even the cop on the beat 
— in fact, virtually every able- 
bodied person between the ages of 
14 and 64 is a potential prospect 
for some form of policy. 

One of the important reasons 
for the steady increase in premium 
income enjoyed by producers and 
companies offering this “Living 
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ROOS 


Protection,” may be summed up 
in the words, ‘Sales Appeal.”’ This 
has been brought about largely 
through the flexibility of accident 
and health coverage in adequately 
meeting the varied needs of the 
buying public. 

Accident contracts today may 
be purchased to include death 
benefit which provides a lump sum 
payable to a beneficiary or an 
estate in the event of accidental 
death; weekly indemnity which 
provides weekly payments in the 
event injury prevents a_ person 
from engaging in his occupation; 
and medical reimbursement cover- 
age reimbursing up to specified 
limits for actual expense incurred 
for hospital and medical care. All 
of the foregoing benefits may be 
incorporated in one policy or is- 
sued separately. 

Health policies may be secured 
providing weekly payments while 
disabled as a result of sickness 
and to include additional benefits 

















while confined to a hospital or at- 
tended by a nurse, as well as pro- 
viding specified amounts for surgi- 
cal operations. 

Another form of accident and 
health protection available is the 
hospitalization contract providing 
a daily payment up to a certain 
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number of days, reimbursing for 
hospital room charge and nurses’ 
fees and also to include payment 
for miscellaneous hospital charges. 
Specified surgical operation pay- 
ments may also be included in this 
contract, as may be a daily pay- 
ment for a certain number of days, 
reimbursing for charge of doctor’s 
visits. It is therefore evident Mr. 
Producer has the equipment to 
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meet the needs of his clientele. 

Man’s greatest asset is his earn- 
ing power and millions of people 
depend entirely on ability to earn 
for their existence. Should an acci- 
dent or sickness discontinue that 
ability their only salvation in order 
to maintain the standard of living 
they are accustomed to would be 
through the medium of accident 
and health insurance. The large 
number of testimonials received 
by insurance companies from pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries who 
have benefited by having financial 
aid in the form of accident insur- 
ance evidences the public need for 
this protection. 

It is comparatively easy to cre- 
ate interest in the minds of pros- 
pects for this coverage. I am told 
a broker in Chicago always carries 
the daily newspaper while out 
soliciting and arouses interest by 
referring to the horrible accident 
accounts related therein. Another 
during his sales talk tells his client 
the annual cost of adequate acci- 
dent protection is less than the 
charge of garaging an automobile, 
and of course the automobile as 
an asset cannot compare valuewise 
with a man’s income. 

It is the responsibility, obliga- 
tion and privilege of all insurance 
men, regardless of the forms of 
coverage they specialize in, to in- 
sure their clients’ most vulnerable 
risk — their earning power. 











@ The Term “Public Relations” 
Is Used and Abused 





Casualty-Surety Public Relations 





They Are the Result of a Real Service to 
the Public, Founded on Integrity 





HAROLD K. 


relations is the 
and most abused — 


* PUBLIC 
most used 


now 


expression in the vocabulary of 


business. Good public relations is 
not matter of 
tising and publicity or of speech- 
making. are 
proper and necessary elements of 


merely a adver- 


These important, 
any sound public relations pro- 
gram. They are in effect the show 
windows, where the public may 
view the wares. But they are only 
a chapter in the story. 


INTEGRITY Is FOUNDATION 


The backbone of good public 
relations is service — and I don’t 
have to tell those interested in in- 
surance that the solid, lasting foun- 
dation of service is integrity — the 
integrity of the product that is 
offered for use, the integrity of the 
management behind that product 
and the integrity of the men and 
women who carry it out into the 
public markets and thereby make 
it available for the betterment, 
comfort and protection of the peo- 
ple — the consumers. 


PHILIPS 


The private enterprise system, 
which more than anything else has 
been responsible for our American 
high standard of living, is a prod- 
uct of good public relations. This 
system has survived through good 
times and bad times because it has 
rendered the kind of service that a 
free people have a right to expect 
from the business and industrial 
organizations which provide their 
needs, comforts and luxuries. 


Service Not Static 

It has not been static, merely 
satisfied with things as they are. 
Driven by the sharp spur of close 
competition, management has 
sought tirelessly and successfully 
to improve the quality of products 
and at the same time make them 
available to ever expanding mar- 
kets by bringing price within the 
reach of more and more con- 
sumers. And in the same stride, in- 
telligent salesmanship has con- 
stantly improved the means and 
methods of distribution, quickly 
bringing the products of business 


























safely and efficiently to the con- 
sumer. 

Today more than ever before, 
alert and intelligent management 
and salesmanship are called upon 
to work together to give the public 
the best that human ingenuity 
can devise and to make the best 
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available to all. That is the very 
soul of good public relations and 
efficient service. 


Wuat CasuALty ComMPpaNiges Do 


What have the capital stock 
casualty and surety companies 
done, and what are they con- 
tinuing to do, in this basic field of 
good public relations and efficient 
service? These are questions alert 


CASUALTY-SURETY PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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agents rightly should ask, and 
highly important to them are the 
answers they receive. 

The answer is that we have done 
as much as any others, and more 
than many. We have pioneered in 
the field of accident prevention, 
we have set out to stop raids upon 
the policyholders’ premiums by 
criminal elements, we have con- 
ducted studies in the field of occu- 
pational diseases, and in many 
other ways we have worked — and 
continue to work—to give the 
public the soundest insurance that 
can be written and to make the 
benefits of that insurance available 
to an increasing proportion of the 
American people. 


EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION 

In viewing the program and 
functions of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, 
let us remember, too, the mag- 
nificent programs of the individ- 
ual companies. Growing out of 
the intercompany conferences on 
subjects requiring group action, 
the Association has for its pur- 
poses: (1) to provide a forum for 
intercompany discussion of the 
general problems which are com- 
mon to capital stock casualty and 
surety companies, and (2) to pro- 
mote the common interests of such 
companies in every legitimate 
manner wholly consistent with 
public welfare. 











At one time the idea prevailed 
that the business of insurance com- 
panies was to compensate for loss. 

When it was proposed to pre- 
vent losses, some feared it might 
ruin the business by shrinking 
markets. 


% 
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But preventive measures were 
instituted and rapidly and con- 
stantly expanding markets resulted, 
making more business for the 
agents, more business for the com- 
panies, and better protection for 
the insuring public. 


You’ re a Salesman 
(Written about 1900) 


When the train pulls in and you grab your grip, 
And the hackman’s there with his frayed-out whip, 
And you call on your man and try to be gay, 


And all you get is 


** Nothing today.” 


Then you're a Peddler! By gad, you're a peddler. 


When you get in a town and call on your man. 


“Can't you see me, Bill?” 


“Why, sure I can.” 


You size up his stock, make a rough count, 
And Bill presently says: “Send the usual amount.” 
Then you're an Order Taker. By gad, you're an order taker. 


When you travel along and everything’s fine, 
And you don’t get up until half-past nine, 
And you see each concern and talk of conditions, 


And write it home with many additions, 
Then youre a Traveling Man! By gad, you're a traveling man. 


But when you call on the trade and they talk “hard times,” 


** Lower pri ee.”” 


“depression” and “‘decided declines,’ 


But you talk and you smile, make the world look bright, 
And send in your orders every blame night, 


Then youre a SALESMAN! By gad, you're a salesman. 





— Quoted from Jobson’s Journal 























@ The Mechanized Era Has Come of Age 


Harnessing Steam 





Boiler and Machinery Insurance Protects Man 


from the Dangers of His Own Devices 





T. G. 


* MAN perfects an invention, and 
the world history is 
altered. 

Man dreams of flying like a 
bird; he perfects his wings and the 
bird bird of prey, 
swooping down on defenseless vil- 
lages, and altering the boundaries 


course of 


becomes a 


of nations. 


Man dreams of harnessing 
steam, and making it work for 
him. His inventive mind _per- 


fected the manufacture of steel and 
evolved increasingly complicated 
uses for it, and the course of hun- 
dreds of industries was altered. 
The noisy little steam engine be- 
came the streamlined locomotive; 
the deafening roar, the grease and 
confusion of the early factories, 
have been replaced by the clean, 
smooth-running, well-oiled indus- 
trial plants of today, with their in- 
finitely more complicated and 
powerful machinery. 

The mechanical era has come of 
age and with it have come new 
dangers and new problems. With 
the failure of a pressure gauge, 
or other mechanical 


governor, 





HENDRICKS 


safety device, this successful inven- 
tion, of which man is justly proud, 
may suddenly 
leashed 
and destruction. 


become an 
dealing death 


un- 
monster, 


PROTECTING MAN AGAINST 
HIMSELF 

Therefore, with the develop- 
ment of a mechanized era, a new 
form of insurance evolved to pro- 
tect mankind his own de- 
vices. This field, that of boiler and 
machinery insurance, has 
veloped rapidly to keep pace with 
an ever-changing world, and it is 
still growing. Today it probably 
offers more opportunities than any 
of the older lines of 
New testing devices keep pace 
with developments in boilers and 
machinery and these afford new 
selling points for this rapidly grow- 


from 


de- 


insurance. 


ing line of insurance. 


THREE GROUPS 
Boiler and machinery insurance 
may be divided into three groups 
which differ as widely in their 
sales characteristics as in the types 
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of boilers and machines that are 
to be insured. 

First Group: High-pressure boil- 
ers operating at a steam pressure of 
over 15 pounds per square inch. These 
boilers, which constitute an essen- 
tial part of every manufacturing 
plant, are used to generate steam 
to furnish power for driving steam 
turbines, engines, compressors and 
pumps and to provide steam for 
unfired pressure vessels, such as 
cookers, digesters, vulcanizers, ket- 
tles, water heaters and many other 
types of vessels. Owners usually 
carry insurance on boilers and 
automatically become good pros- 
pects for additional coverages. An 
insurance exposure survey should 
be made to determine the answers 
to the following questions: 


I. Does the policy provide cov- 
erage on 
(1) Steam pipes? 
(2) Use and occupancy in- 
surance? 
(3) Furnace explosions? 
(4) Unfired pressure vessels? 
II. Does the policy provide for 
adequate limits of indemnity? 


It is far better to consider these 
questions before a loss is sustained 
than after. Plant conditions are 
constantly changing. What might 
have been considered adequate in- 
surance protection yesterday, may 
be decidedly inadequate today 
because of increased production 





and expansion of plant opera- 
tions. It is for this reason that a 
complete insurance survey is nec- 
essary periodically for complete 
insurance protection. This method 
will pay dividends in satisfied 
clients. 


Seconp Group: Low-pressure 
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steam boilers operating at 15 pounds 
per square inch or less and hot-water 
supply boilers and pressure vessels. The 
majority of power boilers in use 
are insured, but a survey of heat- 
ing equipment reveals that such 
boilers are not so universally in- 
sured. Let us consider in detail 
what this relatively new field deals 
with and what possibilities it offers. 
Low-pressure steam boilers are 
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Omaha, Nebraska. — One death and prop- 
erty damage estimated at $10,000 resulted 
from explosion of this steel hot-water supply 
heater. Overpressure was the cause, resulting 
from janitor’s neglect to open valves on the 


main water lines. Safety valve was tightly 
corroded. 





used to generate steam for heating 


buildings — such as apartment 
houses, churches, theatres, schools, 
public buildings, office buildings 
and private residences. Hot-water 


supply boilers and tanks are used 





Germantown, Pennsylvania. — This boiler 
explosion in a 15-story, 78-apartment unit 
blew out a section 30 feet wide and 12 feet 
high. Several hundred residents were aroused 
about one o’clock in the morning, but for- 
tunately no one was injured. 


we 
es 


Eee 








to heat the domestic water supply 
in most of these buildings. 

The frequency of explosions of 
steam boilers, hot-water supply 
boilers and tanks strongly recom- 
mends the purchase of boiler poli- 
cies, because such an insurance 


policy provides for periodic in- 
spections to reduce the possibility 
of explosions. No bozler has yet been 
manufactured which is explosion-proof 
under all conditions, although it may 
be free from defects and properly 





West Brighton, Staten Island. — This is 
what happened from explosion of a low-pres- 
sure steel steam heating boiler, oil fired, lo- 
cated in the cellar of a four-family duplex 
brick dwelling. Side sheets were torn from the 
stay bolts, tubes were pulled clear of the tube 
sheets and many were badly bowed. 





installed. Many owners of such 
equipment are unaware that heat- 
ing boiler insurance is available, 
or that it provides inspections by 
the same expert inspectors who 
examine high-pressure _ boilers. 
These inspectors with their tech- 














nical knowledge and wide experi- 
ence are often able to make sug- 
gestions that result in distinctly 
increased heating efficiency. 
Tuirp Group: 
engines, compressors, pumps, genera- 
tors, electric motors and switchboards. 
These machines constitute a vital 
part of every manufacturing plant 
and are obviously excellent pros- 
pects for insurance against break- 


Steam turbines, 


downs and explosions. 

Machinery inspectors, equipped 
with modern testing instruments, 
increase econ- 


reduce accidents, 


omy and prolong the life expect- 


te 
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ancy of these valuable machines. 
We haven’t yet found an ade- 
quate safeguard against mechan- 
ized warfare, but we do have pro- 
tection against the dangers of 
mechanized industry. Here our 
potential enemy is stationary. We 
can declare an interval of inactiv- 
ity, have trained inspectors exam- 
ine every device and make reason- 
ably certain that this force will 
prove constructive and not destruc- 
tive. Few lines of insurance so chal- 
lenge the imagination, or afford 
such limitless opportunity to ener- 
getic forward-looking agents. 


This Year and Next 


In looking over what you have accomplished this year and in making 


your plans for 1941, ask yourself two questions: (1) What one business- 


getting idea has worked best for you this year, and (2) What one 


change in your selling activities do you feel will be most productive in 


1941? 


Here’s what some of our own readers have to say on the first count 


“Careful prospecting’; “Just plain plugging away’; 


vertising followed by 


hell’; ““Pushine the odd and unusual lines’’; 
basis rather than on a single policy basis”’; 
where cards have been left and in- 


listing on the reverse lines offered 


solicitation” ; 


“Effective ad- 
“Work like 


“Soliciting on an account 


“Personal contact’’; 


“Use of a novel calling card 


surance discussed, 50% of the cases have resulted in sales.” 


And as for 1941: “‘Better use of time through more carefully planning 


my calls’; “‘More advertising and more solicitation 


the only way to 


get business is to advertise your product and then go to work selling it’; 


“Mail solicitation with personal call follow-up”; 


pre spects 


which always leads to greater production’; 


“Calling on more 


“A systematic 


follow-up on all surveys made in previous years.” 


What about you? Are you definitely determined to get more business 


in 1941? 




















@ Preventing Fraudulent Claims 





How the Index System Helps Keep 
Rates Down for Policyholders 





Reductions of Waste Mean Efficiency and 
Economy to Companies and Public 





R. G. 


x TypicaL of the services per- 


formed by the Index System of 


the Claims Bureau for the honest 
policyholder and company alike 
is a case in which the claimant 
alleged that he was struck by a 
streetcar while employed as a 
laborer on a construction project. 

The streetcar was said to have 
knocked the claimant off his feet. 
But he got up and resumed his 
work after telling the motorman 
that few 
minutes later, he complained of 


he was uninjured. A 


injuries received and was sent to 
a hospital, where he remained for 
twenty-two days. During that 
time, he complained continually 
of soreness about the neck, head- 
aches and dizziness. 

The Industrial 
made a compensation award of 
108 1% weeks, but claimant said he 
been sufficiently com- 


Commission 


had not 
pensated for the serious and per- 
manent injuries he had received. 
He appealed from the award, and 
instituted a negligence action for 


MC CALLUM 


$15,000 against the — streetcar 
company, alleging that he had 
been unable to work for nearly 
two years because of the severity 
of the injuries received. 

The Index System on investiga- 
tion that the claimant 
had presented a claim for similar 
injuries several years previously in 
a distant city. It was easy for the 
defendant company to show at the 
trial that the plaintiff had alleged 
the same injuries as in the current 
case and had received $2,000 in 


advised 


settlement. 

No honest policyholder or claim- 
ant is ever embarrassed by the 
work of the Index System, but 
that large number of claim fakers 
who travel from city to city have 
learned to that the 
services of the Index System are a 
constant threat to fraud. Amounts 
saved, reflected in lower rates to 
policyholders, amount to large 
sums yearly. In a recent year 
the Index System cleared nearly 
600,000 cases. 


their sorrow 














Helpful— ‘‘CHARTISTICS’’ — Interesting 
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OBJECTS 









Traffic Death Rate Highest in December 
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ACCIDENTS COMPENSATION 


HINERY VEHICLES 
FALLS MAC OR STRIKING 
AGAINST 


FALLING HAND 
OBJECTS TOOLS 


(Figures from the Labor Departments or 
Industrial Commissions of eleven states) 


STEPPING ON OTHERS 


DEATH RATE 
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@ Planned Programs vs. 
Parcelling Out Policies 





Today’s Opportunity for the Producer 





Any Over-Eagerness to Sell ‘‘More Insurance’’ 
Should Be Supplanted with a Passion for 


Sound, Practical Insurance Placement 





LARAMEE HAYNES 


* It 1s to the agent, perhaps even 
more than to the insurance com- 
pany, that the client looks for 
prompt and efficient settlement 
of his losses. And it is after a loss 
that the client discovers whether 
or not the full duties and respon- 
sibilities have been assumed prop- 
erly by his agent, with professional 
accuracy and completeness. 

If there was available but not 
in effect coverage for a loss that 
did occur, will the client recog- 
nize that such a hazard had been 
clearly explained to him? And 
will he recognize that he had 
decided to assume the risk him- 
self? 

Or does he have and 
cause to blame the agent for his 
failure or neglect to bring clearly 
to his notice the hazard resulting 
in the loss? Herein lies the test 
of agency service and of the in- 
dispensability of the agent to the 
insuring public. 

The gamut of the agent’s serv- 
ices extends to and 


reason 


permeates 





every mercantile, industrial, pro- 
fessional, business and _ personal 
relationship. It is the widest and 
most intimate contact that the 
entire insurance business has with 
the insurance buying public, and 
it is based upon that most delicate 
of all things, human relationship. 
The respect of this relationship is 
the real trust of the agent. 

The opportunity in the insur- 
ance agency field today is not 
simply that of soliciting the busi- 
ness and collecting the commis- 
sion. The opportunity is above 
and beyond such economically 
determined methods. It partakes 
of the high ideals and responsibil- 
ities inherent in insurance. 

But because the agency deals 
up and down the country with the 
rank and file of individuals and 
business establishments unable to 
employ the highly specialized 
service of an insurance analyst, 
the agent must take upon himself 
these responsibilities and approach 
his field from a factual, scientific 
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or objective point of view, sup- 
planting any possible over-eager- 
ness to sell “‘more insurance” with 
a passion for sound, practical, 
exact insurance placement. Again 
he must infuse into his work the 


te 


high purpose and dignity of pro- 
fessional standards. 

These the agency field of in- 
surance offers to young men. The 
field needs men who stand for 
such things as these. 


Case Histories 


In a comprehensive report to Congress, compiled in 1938 by the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and submitted by the Secretary of Agriculture, a 
detailed study of 892 accidents was included, assigning 2,524 “causes.” 
Any act or condition that may logically have contributed to the occur- 
rence of each accident, was recorded as a cause. The tabulation below 
breaks the causes down into eleven direct classifications with two de- 


scribed as “other factors’’: 


Factor: 


Speed excessive for conditions................. 


Pedestrian’s condition 
Driver’s negligence 
Poor visibility. . . 


Temporary hazards in roadway 


Pedestrian’s faulty action 
Driver’s faulty action 
Driver’s condition. ... 


Faulty condition of motor vehicle 


See re re 361 


Number of 
Occurrences 
636 
417 


302 
232 
178 
155 
rere 152 

ho ccenil 52 


Faulty action of driver of vehicle other than a 


motor vehicle... . 
Passenger’s faulty action 
Other factors 


eye a ye. 21 


i Lakh 16 


Look Before You Weep 


Cleveland has set aside a week in recognition of the pedestrian. About 
time folks started recognizing pedestrians before slamming on the brakes. 


Independent Press. 








————— — 
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EXAMPLE NUMBER THREE 


C esign he Safety 





PROBLEM 


Men have always been forced to use their ingenuity in finding 
ways of moving objects which were too heavy to carry. This was 
their problem when they built the Pyramids and it is still a prob- 
lem in the Twentieth Century. Casualties have always resulted 
from handling materials, and may always result — but down 
the centuries a growing belief in the value and importance of con- 
serving human life has resulted in increased economic and social 
savings. 

SOLUTION 

Ingenious as men are, even their simplest devices may be im- 
proved. It was not until thirty years after pneumatic tires were 
invented that someone thought of putting them on wheelbarrows! 


That absurdly simple improvement affects various individuals 
in various ways. To the salesman it represents a new and alluring 
selling point applied to an old stock item. To the boss it means 
simpler construction of runways and increased employee effi- 
ciency. To the man at the handles it is a Godsend in reducing fa- 
tigue and in making the load easier to balance and push over 
rough stones and planks. 


But to the safety engineer it-is an important aid in combatting 
the problems of muscle and back strains, excessive fatigue and 
hernias, spilled loads and falling materials. 





Safety engineers of stock insurance companies as a group comprise the great- 
est accident prevention organization in the world. Policyholders of stock tn- 
surance companies are entitled to thetr services in saving money and lives 
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Los Angeles, California — This raised center barrier line 
on Ramona Boulevard, Los Angeles, adds to public safety. 
Although in use nearly two years, not a single reportable acci- 
dent is said to have occurred, whereas previously there had 
been deaths and many injuries reported. 





London, England — 
United States fire offi- 
cials, arriving here re- 
cently to study the work 
being done in England 
in connection with air 
raids, are shown inter- 
viewing a British fire- 
man. Picture, passed 
by the British censor, 
was taken at the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade Head- 
quarters. (Wide World 
Photo.) 


Somewhere in New Jersey — 
Tests being made here show 
high reflecting value of corru- 
gated white reflecting curb. 
Ordinary smooth white curb 
is shown in the dark sections, 
illumination being solely from 
car headlights. Photo courtesy 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
























Chicago, Illinois — Exhibit 


Bureau of the Association offasua 
recently shown at a meetingdthe | 
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New York City —Tlq late 
Conservation Bureau's ¥ilely- 
dent prevention posters,flis 24 
graphed in six colors. Afnts / 
unusual opportunity tofontri 
public safety by purchagig it < 


display perhaps und 
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of the National Conservation 
tion o{asualty and Surety Executives, 
eeting¢the National Safety Council. 
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New York City — Typical of exhibits by New York Uni- 
versity’s Center for Safety Education (supported by the 
National Conservation Bureau), is the above. Viewed by 
more than 15,000 automobile show visitors, more than 
7,000 safe-driving tests were administered and scored. 





s YOU killed her! 


Long Island City, New York 
Drive CAREFULLY ong Island City, New Yor 


— When his home burned one 
night, “Skippy” slumped down 
in the hall. Firemen couldn’t 
get him out; neither could his 
master! Photo copyright, The 
Newspaper P. M., Inc., N. Y. 
< Reprinted by special permis- 
sion of the copyright owners. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY CAMPAIGN 
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New York City — De- 
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$1.50 each; 11 to 20, 
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8... Erie, Pa. Without im- 
fardless of quantity.) 





















hand a dollar to the 
driver upon entering, 
automatically getting 
the correct change at 
the end of the trip. 
(Acme Photo.) 











@ Blanket Bonds Offer Clients 
New and Improved Protection 





‘**Best Sellers”? in Bonds 





Rapid Growth, and Bright Future, Seen for 
Commercial Blanket’ Bonds and for 
Blanket Position Bonds 





FRED C. 


* Two forms of blanket bonds 
that have proved to be “‘best sell- 
ers’ in the industrial and com- 
mercial field are the commercial 
blanket bond and the _ blanket 
position bond. 

The blanket bond is the con- 
tract to sell today and the wise and 
progressive agent will not even 
mention an individual or schedule 
bond to a prospect or customer 
until he has first exhausted all 
efforts to sell the broader and more 
desirable blanket form of protec- 
tion. 

AGENT’S OPPORTUNITY 

For instance, blanket bonds now 
comprise 41 per cent of all the 
fidelity business written by one 
company for commercial con- 
cerns, and their premium income 
from commercial blanket bonds 
for the first six months of 1939 in- 
creased 25 per cent over the same 
period of the preceding year. 
[here is every reason to believe 
that the records of other compa- 





ROBERTSON 


nies show corresponding results. 

These facts are surprising when 
it is considered that the agents who 
are actively making general solici- 
tations of these bonds are in the 
minority. It is roughly estimated 
that 90 per cent of the fidelity 
business now being written in this 
country is produced by 10 per cent 
of the agents. 

Why is it that more agents do 
not actively solicit the many fidel- 
ity prospects available to them, 
instead of so often overlooking op- 
portunities to solicit customers for 
whom they write other types of 
coverages? * 

These blanket bonds are a rela- 
tively new form of protection. It is 
only natural that an agent hesi- 
tates to solicit any type of insur- 
ance contract unless he has full 
confidence in his ability to discuss 
the contract intelligently, to quote 
*For suggested sales talk on “Selling 
Blanket Fidelity Bonds,” see THe Casu- 
Atty & Surety JouRNAL, September, 
1940, page 35. 








premiums accurately, to answer 
the prospect’s questions unhesi- 
tatingly and to present a sustained 
sales talk in a manner likely to 
hold the interest of the prospect. 
We have a great many commer- 
cial blanket bonds on the books 
of our branch office in Richmond 








FRED C. 


ROBERTSON 


and a recent survey disclosed that 
less than one out of five contracts 
was developed through solicitation 
of the agent independent of any 
direct assistance from the special 
agent. 

Yet the rapidly increasing pre- 
mium volume from these blanket 
bonds has been most noteworthy, 
even with a minimum of indepen- 
dent solicitations by the agents. 
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It is to the commercial field that 
the surety companies must look for 
their future growth and expansion, 
that the companies and agents 
must look for an increase in the 
present fidelity and surety volume 
of $90,000,000 in premiums in 
which the agents have a commis- 
sion interest of about $21,000,000. 

There are just so many banks, 
all of which now carry fidelity 
bonds, mostly bankers’ blanket 
bonds, although there is some op- 
portunity to sell considerably 
larger and broader coverage to 
the individual bank. 

There are just so many public 
officials and they already 
bonded. The amount of available 
contract bond business is largely 
limited by the amount appropri- 
ated for public construction. Judi- 
cial bond business is limited by the 
number of deaths creating estates 
and the amount of litigation, and 
while work can be 
done in the elimination of personal 
suretyship, there is not much vari- 
ation from year to year in this field 
of activity. 


are 


constructive 


CoMMERCIAL FIELD 

The commercial fidelity bond 
situation presents an entirely dif- 
ferent picture. The present volume 
of fidelity bonds sold to industrial 
and commercial organizations, 
manufacturing, wholesale and re- 
tail, is woefullysmallascompared to 
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the business available. Many good 
prospects have never been solicited. 

One of the leading surety com- 
panies recently made a_ survey 
among several hundred manufac- 
turers, all rated $100,000. 
Eighty-two per cent of the firms 
queried had no fidelity protection 
whatever, 8 per cent had individ- 


over 


ual or schedule bonds and 10 per 
cent had blanket bonds. 


EXAMPLE 

For instance, we have one agent in 
a town of only 23,000 population who 
has 17 commercial blanket bonds and 
blanket position bonds on his books 
with aggregate premiums of $4,214, 
the individual premiums ranging in 
amount from $81 to $743. This agent 
also has in force a large number of 
individual bonds and schedule bonds. 
His total fidelity writings in this small 
city exclusive of all other classes of 
bonds last year amounted to nearly 
$10,000 in premiums. 

This agent is profiting now, but he 
stands to profit most when the time 
comes, and it surely will come, when 
business houses will carry fidelity pro- 
tection as a matter of course just as 
they now carry fire insurance and 
automobile insurance as a matter of 
course. 

That time has very nearly ar- 
rived in the small city of the agent 
of whom I speak. But only because 
he has made it so by constant 
solicitation and determined effort. 
What he has done in his locality, 
you can do in yours. 
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Ninety per cent of the fidelity business r10w 
being written is produced by 10 per cent of 
the agents, according to rough estimates 





SO 





Now that we recognize the op- 
portunities for the sale of these 
blanket bonds, understand the 
coverage and can quote premiums 
accurately, where are the pros- 
pects? 

I suggest you first 
those customers for whom you are 
now writing individual or schedule 
bonds. They are your best pros- 
pects, because they are already 


approach 


sold on honesty insurance. If you 
do not give them the opportunity 
to buy blanket protection, your 
competitor may. 
OTHER PROSPECTS 
The next best prospects are the 
many customers of your agency for 
whom you are writing no fidelity 
bonds. Perhaps you have never 
talked dishonesty insurance with 
some of them. If not, by your 
neglect you are again offering your 
competitor an opportunity. 
For other prospects, you have 
but to look around you. There are 
and 


manufacturers, wholesalers 


distributors,» automobile dealers, 
retail merchants, hotels, hospitals, 
warehouse companies, real estate 
and other 
numerous to mention. 

And there are other types of 
prospects, such as the Community 


agencies many too 











Chest, Chambers of Commerce 
and similar organizations. They 
collect and disburse considerable 
money each year and should be 
protected against dishonesty losses 
in the public interest and in fair- 
ness to those outstanding citizens 
who, as inactive officers, are mor- 
ally responsible to the contribu- 
tors, or members, for the proper 
safeguarding of those funds. 

When you encounter a prospect 
who is cocksure about his interna] 
control system, you cannot afford 
to antagonize him by any frontal 
attack. Discuss the subject in a 
general way. Some of your stray 
shots are apt to find their mark 
and create doubt in the prospect's 
mind that his system provides de- 
pendable protection against dis- 
honesty. 

If you are to have a fair and 
satisfactory opportunity to present 
your proposition, certainly your 
introductory remarks must suc- 
ceed in arousing the interest of the 
prospect. Perhaps this can be done 
by reminding him that he has al- 
the 
fixed assets of his business, such as 
buildings, plant, machinery and 


ways been careful to insure 


In one (typical?) branch office a recent 
survey disclosed that less than one out of 
five contracts was developed through solic- 
itation of the agent, independent of an) 
direct assistance from the special agent 


SS 
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equipment, and that you now wish 
to talk with him about an impor- 
tant coverage to protect an even 
more essential asset, his liquid 
assets or working capital. 
Your like all 
pects; believes that his employees 
are honest, so if he carries boiler 
insurance might draw a 
parallel between this type of cover- 
age and a fidelity bond: The pur- 
pose of both is to minimize the 


prospect, pros- 


you 


possibility of losses being sustained. 


ACCEPTING LIABILITY 


The boiler insurance company 
will not accept liability unless its 
inspection shows that the boiler is 


in sound condition; it seeks to 
minimize the possibility of loss by 
periodical inspections; and _ its 


assured 
unexpected 


indemnifies the 


the 


policy 
against loss if 
happens. 

The surety company will not ac- 
cept liability unless its investiga- 
tion establishes the employee to be 
man; the 
restraining influence on an 


an honest bond has a 
em- 
ployee who may be tempted to 
depart from the path of honesty; 
and it indemnifies the assured for 
any loss if the unexpected happens. 

Stress the importance and value 
of the investigation of employees, 
particularly new employees. The 
surety company is in a much bet- 
ter position to get at the facts than 
the employer. The past record of 











the employee is thoroughly searched. 

Information is secured from 
former employers who, in many 
instances, are competitors of the 
employer and who are less apt to 
deai frankly with him than with a 
surety company. 

Information is also gathered 
from other sources and reports are 
frequently secured from independ- 
ent investigating agencies. The 
result is a complete picture of the 
employee’s habits, associations, 
credit standing and employment 
record. 

A RESTRAINING INFLUENCE 

Emphasize the restraining in- 
fluence of a fidelity bond. When 
the fidelity application form is 
handed to an employee, it is a 
silent warning to him that if he 
goes wrong he will be obliged to 
deal with the surety company, 
that he is less likely to escape 
punishment and that the bonding 
company will follow him for years, 
if necessary, in seeking reimburse- 
ment under his indemnity agree- 
ment. 

Many businessmen, especially 
retail sustain 
every year of a kind that are diffi- 
cult to detect such as the “‘knock- 
ing down” of small cash sales and 
petty merchandise pilferage. 

The effect on 
ployees of being under bond exerts 
influence that in 


merchants, losses 


moral the em- 


a_ restraining 
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A survey of several hundred manufacturers, 
all rated over $100,000, showed that 82 per 
cent of the firms queried had no fidelity pro- 
tection whatever; 8 per cent had individual 
or schedule bonds; and only 10 per cent 
had blanket bonds 








many cases may reduce such un- 
discoverable losses to an extent 
greater than the premium on the 
bond. 

Make clear to the prospect that 
the true purpose of a fidelity bond 
is to reassure him by means of 
thorough investigations that his 
confidence in the honesty of his 
personnel is not misplaced; to 
protect him against undesirables in 
the employment of new personnel; 
and to indemnify against loss if 
changing circumstances in the life 
of an employee should cause him 
to yield to temptation. We can 
determine if an employee has had 
a past record of honest dealings, 
but we cannot nor can the em- 
ployer identify the employee who 
at some later date may yield to 
temptation. 


UNbDER-INSURANCE 

Perhaps the greatest value of a 
blanket bond to an assured is that 
it minimizes the risk of under- 
insurance. 

The entire amount of the bond 
applies to any loss _ sustained 
thereunder. 











This matter of under-insurance 
is important because the records of 
the surety companies show so 
many claims under individual and 
schedule bonds where the loss sus- 
tained by the assured is far greater 
than the amount carried on the 
defaulting employee. You can 
measure the fire hazard on mer- 
chandise or real property by in- 
ventories and appraisals, but un- 
fortunately there is no yardstick by 
which the fidelity hazard can be 
accurately measured. 

Nevertheless, you can influence 
the prospect against underestimat- 
ing this hazard: 


(1) By emphasizing that when a 
fidelity loss is discovered it usually is 
disclosed that 
series of defalcations over an extended 


the loss consists of a 


period, frequently several years. 
(2) By making him conscious of the 
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turnover in transactions handled by 
his personnel. 

For example, a bookkeeper or 
cashier handling only $3,500 in 
daily transactions is handling a 
turnover of $1,500,000 in the 300 
working days of a year. It is obvi- 
ous that a $3,500 bond, or even a 
$10,000 bond, on such an em- 
ployee would be most inadequate 
from a standpoint of real protec- 
tion, because it is in this constant 
turnover that the opportunity for 
accumulation and concealment is 
found. 

* * * 

Leading agents of the future 
will be those who today are devot- 
ing study and sales effort to the 
specialty lines and especially those 
who are aware of the splendid 
opportunities beckoning in the 
field of honesty insurance. 


te 


Please Notify Us Promptly 


Due to the magnitude of our mailing list, about six weeks are required 


for a change of address to take effect. So please advise us promptly when- 


ever you move, and, if possible, notify us in advance. 


When an entire agency or branch office moves, please forward us at 


once the names of all individuals who at present receive the magazine regu- 


larly in their own names. 




















SMILING AT OURSELVES 

















“D’ye mind if I run through my sales 
presentation again? I don’t want to 
get out of practice.’ — Banker’s Life 








“He calls it his ‘pot o’ gold’ method of 
prospecting.” From The Radiator 








“Be sure and listen in on this, operator. 
When I finish, you may want a policy 
too!” Leader’s Magazine, Des Moines 








“Remember, just once more. We got to 
get out of here.’ — Courtesy of the 
artist, Laurence Reynolds, and Colliers, 
The National Weekly 





| GRIN AND BEAR IT] | 





























‘Does this policy pay off if I meet a 
normal death? Like being run over by an 
automobile?”? — Reprinted courtesy of 
the Newark Evening News 
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INTERVIEWS 


“Veni Vidi Vici’ 
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An Interview with 





HARVEY 


* Wuat do you do when you find 
that a non-stock carrier apparently 
has a plant completely sewed up 
and irretrievably sold on ‘“‘divi- 
dends’’? Do you take it lying down 
or make up your mind that the 
business should be yours, and 
would be yours? Harvey R. Preston 
came to the latter conclusion, but 
was unable to arrange an inter- 
view as he did not represent a 
mutual company. 

However, Preston read in the 
paper one day an announcement 
that a Mr. Camp was arriving 
from St. Louis to take over the 
Springfield branch office which, 
incidentally, was located directly 
across the street from the factory. 


R. 


PRESTON 


*“You’re new here,’ said Pres- 
ton, introducing himself. “‘Let me 
be one of the first to welcome you 
to Springfield. I hope you will like 
our town and that you will find 
here both success and happiness. 
Incidentally, I am an insurance 
man and as your insurance needs 
arise, I would be very glad to be 
of service to you.” 

‘““Heaven forbid,” said Camp, 
the new branch manager. “‘There 
have been at least one hundred in- 
surance men in here in the last 
few days, and I’m all set. I have 
every conceivable kind of insur- 
ance there is — plate glass, liabil- 
ity, fire, compensation, etc.” 

“I’m glad to see you believe 


“| Sales Dialog on Workmen’s Compensation Je 
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in insurance so thoroughly, Mr. 
Camp. Incidentally, I notice you 
have moved here from St. Louis. 
Did you move your furniture with 
you?” 

“No, we decided not to. It was 
getting kind of and would 
have cost a lot to ship to New Eng- 
started fresh and 


old 


land, so we 


bought a whole new houseful of 


furniture after we arrived in 


Springfield.” 


“T am just wondering, Mr. 
Camp, in view of that fact, 
whether you have sufficient fire 


insurance on your own home at 
the present time?” 

“By golly, no,” said Mr. Camp, 
somewhat startled. “‘Only a thou- 
sand bucks, come to think of it. 
That’s what I had in St. 
and I haven’t given a thought to 
increasing it since I arrived here. 
And do you know, not one of that 
army of other insurance men sug- 
gested that idea to me? You had 
thousand 


Louis, 


better another 
for me, right away.” 


And so a $5.00 premium was 


put on 


written ! 


6 sy marches on. Preston drops 
in to see Camp occasionally, 
when in the neighborhood. Their 
business acquaintanceship becomes 
one of mild friendship. 

A few wecks after their initial 
meeting, Preston dropped in to 
see Camp around noon one day. 
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It was logical and natural that 
Ss 

they should go to lunch together, 

so across the street they went to a 


certain restaurant much favored 
by the officials of the factory in 
question. Many of these men in 
fact were already seated at a 
round table at the back of the 





PRESTON 


HARVEY R. 


room. When they saw Camp, they 
invited him and his guest to join 
them. Preston, of course, was in- 
troduced all around and met, 
among others, the president, vice- 


president, treasurer, and_ sales 
manager. Incidentally — or should 
we say not incidentally — Camp 


mentioned that he had placed 
some of his personal insurance 
with Preston. 

















It was two weeks before Preston 
again dropped in on Camp, when 
he mentioned that up to now he 
had been unable to get in to see 
the plant officials in order to dis- 
cuss their insurance problems 
with them, because they were de- 
cidedly pro-mutual. 

“I’m going over there in a few 
minutes myself,” said Camp. “Why 
don’t you come along with me, 
and [ll see if I can pave the way 
for you.” 

A few minutes later Preston was 
seated across the desk from the 
president. “‘I would appreciate it,” 
said Preston, “if you would give 
me a few minutes to talk about 
your insurance set-up.” 

As a result of this preliminary 
interview, Preston was given an 
opportunity to study the plant’s 
accident record and also received 
permission to make an inspection 
of the factory with a safety en- 
gineer from the insurance com- 
pany. Armed with an analysis of 
the factory’s accident record, a 
survey of the plant’s risks and cov- 
erages, and recommendations from 
his safety engineer, Preston then 
arranged a conference with the 
president, general manager and 
treasurer. 

“M" PRESIDENT,” began Pres- 
- ton, ‘‘I suppose every insur- 
ance man thinks his company gives 
the very finest service there is. I feel 
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HE SALE discussed here rep- 
8 protien an actual case, not a 
hypothetical one. The 
principle of recounting the ex- 
perience of “comparable risks” 
has been used successfully with 
many clients who formerly had 
placed their insurance in direct- 
writing, non-stock carriers. 


same 











that way myself, about my own 
company, but it is hardly fair for 
me to ask you to merely take my 
word for this. 

“T would rather take your own 
experience for the 
years, say, and stack it up against 
a comparable risk written by my 
company from the standpoint of 
similar hazards encountered. You 
would agree with me, would you 
not, that the hazard exposure of 
the Blank Manufacturing Com- 
pany would be a fair and com- 
parable risk?” 

“Why, yes,” replied the Presi- 
dent, “although if anything, I 
would say that their operations 
involved greater hazards than our 
own.” 

“Quite true, Mr. President. In 
other words, we are actually being 
conservative when we consider the 
Blank Company a comparable 
risk?” 

“Why, yes. Pll go along with 
you on that.” 

“All right, then let’s compare 


past seven 
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their rates with yours for the past 
seven years, as promulgated by 
the Massachusetts Rating and In- 
spection Bureau. The Blank Com- 
pany has been with us 
during all this time, and over these 
seven years their compensation 
rates have shown a decrease of 
50%. During the period 
your rates with the non-stock car- 
shown an increase of 


insured 


same 


rier have 
70%! 

“In other words, Mr. President, 
the safety and protective measures 
which our safety engineers insisted 
upon installing in the Blank Com- 
pany were largely responsible for 
the lower rates which the Blank 
Company has enjoyed. 

“Do you honestly feel, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the non-stock carrier 
has given you as good service as 
you really are entitled to?” 

““Well,’’ came the answer, some- 
what reluctantly, “‘we have been 
satisfied with their service so far. 
It has seemed O. K. to us.” 

“Before I came in to see you, 
Mr. President, I carefully went 
your and 
found that last year you had 57 
eye accidents in your plant. Dur- 
ing the same year the Blank Com- 


over accident record, 


pany, with operations fully as haz- 
ardous as your own and with more 


than three times as many em- 


ployees, didn’t have a single eye 
accident during the entire twelve 
months! 





“TI find further that one em- 
ployee who had been with you for 
more than twenty years lost an eye 
when a little splinter of steel flew 
into his eye from the machine 
which he was operating. And he 
came back six months later and 
lost the other eye in the same 
kind of accident, on the same 
machine. This, of course, involved 
a total disability case, with com- 
pensation payments running for 
many years, entirely aside from 
the tragic aspects of the case. 

*“‘Isn’t it just possible that you 
have had this somewhat haphaz- 
ard type of service so long that 
you may not be familiar with the 
type of service rendered by stock 
companies and their agents? The 
fact that Blank’s rates are down 
50%, while yours are up 70%, 
would certainly seem to indicate 
that this idea of service, as my 
company practices it, has a real 
dollars-and-cents value to you.” 

“I guess there is something in 
what you say.” 

**Now here is another interesting 
thought, Mr. President. Experi- 
ence with thousands of industrial 
accidents shows us that such acci- 
dents usually cost the employer 
about four times the amount paid 
out by the insurance company. 
This is known among insurance 
men as the ‘four-to-one-ratio’ and 
involves such factors as_subse- 
quent increase in rate; cost of 














breaking in new men on the job; 
loss of production during and im- 
mediately following the accident; 
and the effect upon the morale of 
the working force which may be 
impaired for weeks, after a serious 
accident has occurred in the plant. 

“Our business ts safety,” continued 
Preston. ‘“‘While our primary pur- 
pose is to pay for accidents, we 
are more interested in seeing that 
accidents do not occur. We go on 
the assumption that an accident 
prevented is a benefaction; a 
claim paid, an apology for care- 
lessness. The stock insurance com- 
panies, both jointly and individ- 
ually, the safety 
organizations in the world. If you 
will cooperate with us and follow 
our safety recommendations, we 
feel confident can eliminate 
the bulk of accidents now -occur- 
ring in your plant. You see, we 
approach the matter of safety and 
preventative measures from two 
angles, the mechanical attitude, and 
the thinking attitude. 

“In another plant under our 
protection, although virtually all 
our safety recommendations were 
being followed, we found that the 
men were not ‘thinking’ safety. 
So, being genuinely interested in 
reducing the number of accidents 
with resultant benefits in premium 
rates, we held monthly meetings 
in the plant where we went over 
the accident record of the previous 


have greatest 


we 
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month and, in an effort to make 
the men super-safety conscious, 
explained how the accident would 
never have occurred had _ they 
been thinking, and practicing, safety 
every minute of the working day. 

‘“‘We would not be interested 
in your account, Mr. President, 
unless you are genuinely and sin- 
cerely interested in actually put- 
ting our safety recommendations 
into effect. For instance, we are 
not willing to go on the risk at all 
unless it is made mandatory that 
goggles be worn in certain depart- 
ments, and 
your foremen and superintendent 
that they must insist upon this 
precaution. 

“You have told me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the you have 
been placing your insurance with 
a non-stock carrier was merely to 
‘save 20%.’ Not only has this non- 
stock carrier failed to reduce the 
number of accidents, but as a 
result you have not saved 20% 
because, despite the dividend, you 
are paying on a rate 50% higher 


you issue orders to 


reason 


than it was seven years ago.” 
“All right, Preston. You win. 
Write it up.” 


A $14,000 premium on work- 
men’s compensation was involved 
with other insurance, such as pub- 
lic liability, elevator, boiler, fire, 
etc., which brought the total 
premium to more than $30,000. 








Rice Lake, Wisconsin. — They saw a 
“red glow,” so the firemen played four 
streams of water on it for some time 
before discovering that the effect was 
caused by a Neon sign. Honest! 





Honk, Honk. — An Oklahoma motorist 
established a new high in something or 
other in 1939 by being arrested for 
‘speeding in reverse.” 


PirrspurGH, Pennsylvania. — An insur- 
ance company recently offered Dave 
Roberts of this city a prize for safe driv- 
ing. Roberts chuckled. He has never 
driven his car, although to be sure he has 
owned one for more than 14 years. 
CoLorapvo Sprincs, Colorado. — Trav- 
el more than 44 miles an hour here, and 
you’re liable to have your car impounded 
for 10 to 90 days. 


Vancouver, British Columbia. — While 
the officers were inspecting a building, 
a thief stole an electric defrosting fan 
from the parked police car. 





First Tuincs First? — Americans, for 
all their belief in life insurance, appar- 
ently still believe a glass of beer for them- 
selves is more important than a loaf of 
bread for their widows. Anyway, in 1938 
they spent $29.35 per capita on beer and 
only $27.36 on life insurance. 


Pertinent and Impertinent—HIII 








New York, New York. 
year-old girl has been using an “eating 
system”’ all her own in an effort to beat 
the unemployment problem. She would 
feign illness on the street, near a police- 
man’s beat. Seeing her apparently col- 
lapse on the curb, the officer would call 
an ambulance and rush her to the near- 
est hospital. She’d get a hight’s rest, a 
good meal, and bath, every time — 
nine different times, to be exact. 


A twenty-two- 


New York Crry. — There’s a woman 
““customer” here who continually visits 
local department stores. Tries on glove 
after glove. Never buys any. Reason is, 
makes her arthritis feel better. 


SEATTLE, Washington. — Considerable 
consternation in a certain county office 
was caused by receipt in the mail of a 
check for $1,110,005. Seems an employee 
had accidentally hit some extra keys 
while making out a $5 check on a pro- 
tective machine. 





Non-siip Pant. — A new paint made of 
a rubberlike base has special abrasives 
for skid spots. Comes in various colors, 
can be used on wood, tile, metal, con- 
crete, indoors or out. 


Toronto, Ontario. — A woman here 
slipped and fractured her hip, took to 
crutches. Then the crutches slipped and 
she broke her wrist. 


Sat Lake Crry, Utah. — They fined him 
for brushing dust off the front seat of his 
car. Seems he was standing on the run- 
ning board, and doing 42 m.p.h., at the 
time. It’s a good trick if you can do it. 

















@ He Merits Both Appreciation 
and Proper Compensation 





The Agent Serves an Economic Need 





Workmen’s Compensation in Private Carriers Has Demon- 
strated Its Fitness. Agent’s Alertness Needed to Safeguard 
the American Tradition of Free Enterprise 





J. DEWEY DORSETT 


* I KNow it is said that the pur- 
pose of compensation is not to 
provide a_ profit for private in- 
surance companies, but why thus 
throw stones at a straw man? In- 
surance suitable to the various 
needs of employers to protect 
them at rates fairly proportionate 
to their respective risks, is essen- 
tial to the beneficial operation of 
workmen’s compensation. 

Stock companies who put up 
the capital to guarantee their in- 
demnity contracts and_ provide 
extensive services for the benefit 
of their assureds, believe that they 
provide the needed insurance in 
the form and manner most suit- 
able to the needs of a majority of 
employers and that their service 
is worth its price, and all ques- 
tions as to the value of that service 
they are willing to submit to the 
judgment of the employers af- 

For the two preceding articles in this 
series by Mr. Dorsett, see THe Casvu- 
ALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, October, 
page 26, and November, page 5. 





fected in the bedrock test of 
experience. 


FREE CHOICE 
Ejaculations about profit from 
human misery resulting from in- 
dustrial injuries are distinctly 
irrelevant to the issue. What em- 
ployers really want and should 
have is the option to insure in 
private carriers, or self-insure if 
financially able to do so. 

It is to the everlasting credit of 
American industry, particularly at 
this time, that the employers and 
private insurance of this country 
are asking for no monopoly and 
are willing to submit the merits 
of private industry to the acid 
test of experience. Only state 
funds seek to avoid that test by 
howling about monopoly. 

Those favoring state insurance 
maintain that commissions paid 
to agents and to brokers are all 
waste, which should be saved by 
compelling all employers to insure 
in monopolistic state funds. 














Now that argument, I am sure, 
does not particularly impress cap- 
ital stock insurance agents. Right 
here let me say that the Associ- 
ation I work for believes that the 
agent serves an adequate, honest 
and economic need, that he 
occupies a prominent and neces- 
sary place, that he performs well 
his functions, and merits ap- 
preciation and proper compensa- 
tion. 

We subscribe to the proposition 
that the agent is essential to the 
proper and orderly development 
of the insurance business. He 
has demonstrated the value of 
his services in the long and bit- 
ter test of experience. 

State funds, be it noted, seek to 
avoid this test by appeals for 
monopoly. 

He, on the contrary, welcomes 
such a test. He does not ask for 
monopoly to force his services 
on employers, but willingly sub- 
mits the value of such service to 
the test of competition with those 
other types of insurance which 
seek to save that item of expense. 

Surely he renders a_ service 
worthy of the price, but he must 
ever be on the job to find ways 
and means to render a still better 
service, to impress the public (if 
they ever mistakenly deem his 
commissions waste and say he 
has no proper place in_ the 
economy of things) with the need 
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and value of his services, for 
commissions of agents and _ bro- 
kers can become a waste unless 
good service is given. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE BEST 


Finally, for the life of me I can- 
not harmonize the reasons for 














J. DEWEY DORSETT 


state fund insurance and the rea- 
sons underlying our American 
system of free private enterprise. 
The two schools of thought clash 
head-on. There are some people 
who believe that governmental 
administration of business is su- 
perior to business administration, 
and I have heard that those whe 
oppose such theories as unsound 
are at once branded as prejudiced 


























biased and selfish because, for- 
sooth, they propose to defend and 
protect that which they have 
built up and created by their own 
personal efforts over a period of 
time. 

Those who propose the theories 
of government in business range 
all the way from extreme radicals 
who gladly aid any scheme that 
will make a dent in private enter- 
prise, to sincere idealists and 
crackpot economists. For some 
reason or other insurance has al- 
ways appealed to such persons as 
the type of business most easily 
taken over by the government. 

Be it ever remembered that as 
far back as 1921, the socialist 
party in stating its purposes said, 
*‘When in power we will transfer 
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the ownership of industries to the 
people, beginning with those of 
a public character, such as bank- 
ing, insurance, mining, transporta- 
tion and communication” — there 
you have it! 

As a writer on insurance re- 
cently said, “We must be on 
guard, alert and vigilant to ap- 
praise and interpret intelligently 
present-day tendencies, not only 
to protect personal interests but 
also, and more important, to safe- 
guard an American tradition of 
ordered liberty under the law, the 
culmination of man’s greatest 
effort to be a free spirit. 

‘For if that tradition is lost to 
America, it will be lost to the 
world. It will be a tradition with- 
out a country.” 





“Now I know why you gave me a subscrip- 
tion to THe CaAsuALTY AND SuRETY 
Journat for Christmas.”’ — Printer’s Ink 
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BeatinG Mutua Competition 
Morton T. Jones in 
The Insurance Magazine 

(1) Certain classes of buyers are 


prohibited by law from buying 


mutual and_ reciprocal insurance. 
(2) Some of our largest corpora- 
tions will not carry this type of 
insurance, which necessitates put- 


ting a contingent liability in their 
statement. (3) There is a vast dif- 
ference between mutual life and 
mutual fire and casualty insurance. 
(4) The loss prevention activities of 
capital stock insurance affect the lives 
and property of every individual in the 
nation. (5) Agency service alone is 
worth any difference in cost. 


Boosttnc Bonp BusINess 
Insurance Magazine 

Personal sureties, the bane of the 
court bond solicitor’s existence, are 
rapidly decreasing in number in sev- 
eral Kansas communities through the 
use of a simple, effective Affidavit of 
Qualification for Personal Surety by 
the courts. This affidavit does nothing 
more than bring home to the pros- 
pective personal surety exactly what is 
involved when he makes bond. 

As one agent said in referring to 
probate bonds: “When these fellows 
see what they’re really getting into and 





discover that they’re not merely guar- 
anteeing the honesty of the fiduciary 
but are also guaranteeing full com- 
pliance with the statutes and orders of 
court relating to the administration of 
the trust, a large majority of them 
change their minds.” 

And if the agent in that community 
is on his toes and has made solid con- 
tacts with the lawyers and judges in 
his district, he is in an excellent posi- 
tion to write this court bond in his 
corporate surety. 


Price Tacs 
Frederick Lewts in the 
Canadian Underwriter 

If the salesman can get his prospect 
to inquire concerning the amount of 
the premium, he is using good selling 
technique. It is much better strategy 
than quoting the premium at the 
outset. 

Speak of the low cost of the insur- 
ance when it is compared with the 
protection afforded. “It really doesn’t 
pay anyone to be without insurance of 
this sort when it can be obtained so 
cheaply.” 

Merchants use price tags freely, and 
whenever the insurance salesman is 
unable to get his prospect to ask what 
the premium is, he should follow the 
practice of the merchants and place a 
price tag on the policy. 
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Wave the price tag whenever you 
fail to induce a prospect to inquire as 
to cost, but don’t do this until you have 
tried to get him to inquire for it. 


AGENT’s AD 
E. H. Hornbostel in 
The Eastern Underwriter 


the following ad in a local 


MN. Fe 


I saw 


agent’s office in Kingston, 


which I think pretty good: 


“The reason some people lose 
their shirts in time of disaster is be- 
cause they. had insured only their 


pants. Have YOU protected every- 
thing? An analysis will tell.” 


SALEs TAcTICcs 
Harry N. Kuesel in 
Managers Magazine 

(1) A good agent will never at- 
tempt to sell a client a bill of goods that 
he would not be prepared to buy if he 
were in the prospect’s shoes. (The 
managerial parallel is obvious.) (2) An 
agent must become expert at timing 
his call, or his motivating material, or 
his closing attempt, under the most 
favorable conditions, to obtain the de- 
sired result. (3) Good agents know 
that the best way to handle an objec- 
tion is to anticipate it. (4) A successful 


salesman knows how to dramatize his 








story; he employs showmanship in 
various ways, uses testimonials, intro- 
duces human interest stories. (5) 
Finally, there is the very successful 
technique in selling where the agent 
contrasts for his prospect the benefits of 
dong what he recommends with the 
penalties for not doing it. And isn’t that 
a very useful device in sales manage- 
ment? 


Types OF FIDELITY 
Luther E. Mackall in 
The Casualty Insuror 

There are two types of fidelity: 

(1) Coverage on selected individ- 
uals each for a fixed amount, and the 
coverage may be by means of (a) an 
individual bond (b) a name schedule 
bond or (c) a position schedule bond. 

(2) Blanket em- 
ployees, and the coverage may be by 
means of (a) blanket position bond or 
(b) commercial blanket bond. 


coverage on all 

















“Odd coincidence, Mrs. Merriwell. I 
came by to talk to you about sports lia- 
bility.” — The Spectator 




















P u b l i cat i On S_ The following literature, available 


ae : at Association Headquarters, is de- 
of the Association of Casualty and fl : , 
EE ACE RE signed to assist the producer inter- 

; ested in selling more automobile 


A Va i l a b ] € _ liability insurance. 


I. Auromosice Liasitity Security Laws: Sixth edition, revised through 
1940. Text of all financial responsibility laws of the United States and Canada. 
Each is individually indexed and analyzed. Printed in 47 separate pamphlets 
bound together in a texhide looseleaf binder, permitting replacement or addi- 
tion of individual laws. $7.50. Special prices on quantity orders. (See cut.) 


Il. Cuart ANALysis oF AuTomosBILE LiaBitity Securtry Laws (1940 
Edition): A detailed analysis, under 42 headings, of the more important pro- 
visions of the financial responsibility and compulsory insurance laws of various 
states. Size of chart, 15” x 18%". 15¢ per copy. Special prices on quantity 


orders. 


III. Miscettaneous Laws ArFFrecTiInG AuTomosBILe LiaBiLiry AND Lia- 
BiLity INsuRANCE: The third (1939) edition contains the up-to-date texts of 
all state laws on (1) Limitation of liability of an automobile owner or operator 
to a guest. (2) Liability of a person for operation of a motor vehicle by another. 
(3) Special provisions relative to motor vehicle liability insurance policies. 
(4) Laws governing the liens of hospitals, physicians, nurses, dentists, etc. 
Also, digest of laws relative to service of process on non-resident motorists, 
and a series of introductory charts and analyses of the various laws included 
therein. $1.50 per copy. (Includes 1940 supplement.) 


A Service of the 


ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY 
AND SuRETY EXECUTIVES 


60 John Street, New York City 








For delivery in New York City, add 2% for sales tax) 
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REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also 
the announced policy of ‘THE CASUALTY AND 
SuRETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 

we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 


we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature ‘‘Handmaidens to Industry,” by 
F. A. Carroll, Vice President, the National Shawmut 


Bank. of Boston 


























@ Insurance Coverage Has a 
Direct Bearing on Credit 


Handmaidens to Industry 











Inter-relation of Banks and Insurance Makes Possible 
the Intricate Business of Supplying 





Credit on a Sound Basis 





F. A. CARROLL 


* CREDIT is indispensably essen- 
tial to the maintenance and 
growth of American industry and 
commerce. That credit, in large 
part supplied through banks, in 
turn is safeguarded and broadened 
and kept within reasonable cost 
through insurance companies. 
These companies take over and, so 
far as the user and supplier of 
credit are concerned, eliminate 
many risks that would otherwise 
clog the free flow of credit. 

A bank’s insurance needs fall 
naturally into two classifications: 


(1) Insurance for the bank’s prop- 
erty and operation. 

(2) Insurance for its customers and 
growing out of customer relationships. 


As to both of these classifica- 
tions the bank’s requirements are 
identical: 

(1) The insurance must be sound. 

(2) The insurance services must be 
prompt and efficient. 

(3) The price of the insurance must 
be reasonable. 





The bank officer charged with 
the responsibility of obtaining 
these objectives early in his experi- 
ence will realize that the insurance 
companies in eliminating risk 
from the bank and its customer 
does not thereby eliminate loss; 
that the elimination of loss and 
resultant conservation of basic 
wealth is a matter of paramount 
concern to all. 


ComPANIES’ Con TRIBUTION 

The insurance industry has 
been alive to its opportunity to 
make an effective contribution to 
ihis great social and economic 
objective, fortunately, and it has 
already made notable record of 
achievement in the sphere. 

Casualty insurance companies, 





for instance, have struggled con- 
stantly to eliminate motor vehicle 
accidents and in workmen’s com- 
pensation and other related lines 
have made big strides in lessening 
the loss of life and the human suf- 
fering due to accident. 


























Yet it would seem that all this 
praiseworthy progress in the pre- 
vention of the 
wealth must be further speeded up 
and extended and that insurance 
companies, which better than any 
other agency can provide effective 
leadership in this work, should in- 





F. A. CARROLL 


tensify their efforts to win the pub- 
lic cooperation in loss prevention 
work, without which no sweeping 
success can be achieved. 

The banker as a customer of the 
many times 


insurance industry 


wonders whether the insured who 
has helped to prevent loss in his 
own business gets the proper credit 
for it. In some lines of insurance 
there is merit rating and the risk 
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with an excellent experience gets 
better rates. Perhaps the better 
rate does not offset the additional 
expense the industrialist has gone 
to in accomplishing a better expe- 
rience, but he has helped to lower 
the destruction of wealth through 
loss. If the insured by his efforts 
helps in loss prevention, he should 
be rewarded by a money saving to 
him. 

Experience rating can 
should be extended to many lines 
of insurance and the industry 
should hasten the progress. 


and 


KEEPING PACE 

Here is a general observation: 
Has the insurance industry kept 
pace with other industries in fit- 
ting its products to modern needs? 

Recognizing that there has been 
progress, has the insurance indus- 
try done all that it should to 
streamline its protection and serv- 
ices to meet the of the 
business of today? Take, for in- 
stance, life insurance with which 
the banker comes in contact as a 


needs 


lender or as a trustee. 

There is practically no uniform- 
ity in the policy forms as to change 
in beneficiary or assignments, or in 
the interpretation or mechanics in 
respect to these important rights 
of the insured. If this is difficult 
and confusing to the bank’s law- 
yer, how much more so is it to the 
lay insured? 











CONSOLIDATING 
The average buyer would like 
to cover all his operations and his 
insurance risks, countrywide, in a 
single policy, so that he would not 
be continually put to the trouble 
and expense of checking and cross- 
checking to make certain that 
there are no gaps between the 

various coverages offered. 





National Shawmut Bank of Boston, of which 
the author is Vice President. The bank is one 
of the oldest in the East, dating back to 
1836. It is the second largest in New Eng- 
land, with present resources of over $250,000,- 
000. The name “Shawmut” is the old Indian 
name for Boston. It means “‘living spring” 
and the spring which attracted Governor Win- 
throp to colonize Shawmut, which later be- 
came Boston, is located close to the present 
bank building. 
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This ideal, of course, is impossi- 
ble of complete attainment in this 
country where traditionally insur- 
ance companies are limited to 
writing life, fire, casualty or 
marine insurance and are not, 
broadly speaking, permitted to en- 
gage directly in more than one of 
these fields. In England, the op- 
posite philosophy has long pre- 
vailed. 

However, it does seem possible 
that here some accomplishment 
should be made so that the buyer 
can get uniform coverage, modern 
coverage, automatic coverage, 
blanket coverage, at proper rates. 
The buyer of many kinds of insur- 
ance would like to see more sim- 
plification of policy, more moder- 
nity of coverage, more dovetailing 
of coverage. 

He would like to buy his insur- 
ance in a compact, complete 
package. It is heartening to Amer- 
ican business to observe that ad- 
vances have been made in the last 
few years in such general cover- 
ages as bankers’ blanket bonds and 
comprehensive liability policies. 
There are like evidences of a con- 
tinuing purpose to adapt insur- 
ance coverage to the needs of 
American business. 

Common LINEs 

Fire, public liability, workmen’s 
compensation, forgery, employee 
dishonesty, burglary, robbery, 





























holdup, safe deposit, messenger - 
all these are common types of cov- 
erage needs for banks. 

Much of what the bank learns 
about insurance comes from the 
representatives of insurance com- 
panies with whom it is constantly 
in contact, and from the ever alert 
Insurance Department of the 
American Bankers Association, 
which keeps it always up-to-date. 

The insurance is bought where 
it can best be bought, considering 
every angle. With everything else 
equal, it is bought from brokers or 
companies which do business with 
the bank. 


CusTOMERS’ INSURANCE 

Why should a bank interest it- 
self in its customers’ insurance? 

Is it not officious volunteering 
when it does so? 

Well, let’s see. Those of you who 
have mortgages on your own 
homes, or who have done convey- 
ancing for clients where a mort- 
gage on real estate is involved, 
know that the mortgagee insists on 
adequate fire insurance and keeps 
an accurate check on it. 

If you have bought an automo- 
bile or other personal property on 
a time sales plan, you know that 
adequate insurance must be car- 
ried during the life of the contract 
to protect the property against 
fire and other ordinary hazards. 
These examples, ordinary and 
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pers is the vital air of the 
system of modern com- 
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done more, a 


thousand times, to enrich na- 


tions, than all the mines of the 


world. It has excited labor, 
stimulated manufactures, pushed 
commerce over every sea, and 
brought nation, 


kingdom, and every small tribe 


every every 


———— 


among the races of men, to be 
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known to all the rest. It has 
raised armies, equipped navies, 


and, triumphing over the gross 
power of mere numbers, it has 
established national superiority 
on the foundation of intelli- 
gence, wealth, and well-directed 
industry.” — From a speech de- 
livered in the Senate by Daniel 
Webster on the 18th of March, 
1834, on moving for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to continue the Bank of 
the United States for six years. 
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lender 


that the 
does have an interest in his cus- 
tomer’s insurance to see that there 
is protection for the security on the 
loan. 


usual, do show 


CusTOMER RELATIONSHIPS 

1. Depositors Who Do Not Borrow: 

There are not many problems in 
connection with a non-borrowing de- 
positor’s insurance to concern the 
bank. The depositor may be more in- 
terested in the banker’s arrangement 
for insurance and protection, for keep- 
ing his deposits safely. He is aware of 











one type of insurance carried. He 
knows that banks today have deposit 
insurance either through the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation or 
through State Associations. However, 
there are some phases of Ais insurance 
that do concern the bank. 

Recently there has been consider- 
able growth in the use of mechanical 
or photographic check-signing de- 
vices. The bank is accountable to the 
depositor to pay out funds only in ac- 
cordance with the customer’s instruc- 
tions, and the depositor looks to the 
bank if it pays on a forgery or in any 
other way contrary to those instruc- 
uons. 

If the depositor adopts mechanical 
labor saving devices for his own bene- 
fit and by so doing deprives the bank 
of an opportunity to check irregulari- 
ties, this imposes a greater risk on the 
bank in its accountability to the cus- 
tomer. The bank has a right to seek 
protection. 

Many banks insist that the deposi- 
tor give an indemnity agreement in 
the form of a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Directors of the corpora- 
tion depositing, relieving the bank of 
liability for the payment of forged 
checks bearing facsimile signatures 
resembling the signatures filed. This 
resolution is insisted upon when in- 
structions of the depositor are filed. 

Depositors’ forgery insurance may 
be desirable for the bank and for the 
depositor, and it does seem the bank is 
justified in requiring it in some in- 
stances. Probably it is not insisted 
upon to any great extent today, for the 
reason that the companies which have 
adopted mechanical devices are large 
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ones and of such financial strength 
that the agreement to indemnify is 
sufficient. 

There may be occasion when spe- 
cial registered mail coverage may be 
necessary for protection of bank and 
depositor. There may be occasions 
also where special transit or transpor- 
tation insurance, as in the case of 
transportation of large lots of securi- 
ties, may be necessary; and the bank 
should insist upon such special insur- 
ance and the depositor should pay for 
it. 


2. The Fiduciary Relationship: This is 
of two kinds, the personal trust and 
the corporate trust. There is no need, I 
am sure, of telling readers of the 
sacredness of the trust relationship in 
the eyes of the law, and as a conse- 
quence of this the strict accountability 
in which the trustee is held in his rela- 
tionship with the beneficiaries and 
in the operations respecting trust 
property. 

There are other relationships with 
the customer which do not fall within 
the definition of strict trusteeship, but 
which do, from the bank’s standpoint, 
fall within the classification of fiduci- 
ary relationship. 

As to these, the bank does not think 
in terms of limited liability, but rather 
thinks of the responsibility 
which attends this relationship. 

Varied types of property may con- 
stitute the trusts’s corpus. There are 
many ramifications of the manage- 
ment and operation of trusts. There 
may be real estate with all of its insur- 
ance problems, fire, liability, and 
what-not. There may be the operation 


moral 
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of a going business which involves the 
various insurable risks of the ordinary 
business. 

The Trust Department in its Insur- 
ance Department may be called upon 
to deal with every type of insurance. 
There is a responsibility of the trustees 
if there is no insurance or if it is 
inadequate. 

The bank must be aware of and con- 
sider carefully all of the hazards and 
the types of insurance needed, and 
secure proper insurance not only for 
the trusts but for itself. Wherever pos- 
sible, the bank seeks policies giving 
automatic and blanket coverage for 
liability and _ other 
insurance. 

I take it for granted you agree with 
me that where there is a fiduciary re- 


fire, 


lationship between the bank and the 
customer, the bank has a right and 
duty to look at the customer’s insur- 
ance. 


3. Borrowing Customers: There are 
many situations where it is now cus- 
tomary for the bank to rely on insur- 
ance carried by the customer, to pro- 
tect it as well as the customer, such as 
auto- 

and 


all types of retail financing 
mobile, oil heater, refrigerator 
also commodity loans. 

In recent years, there has been a 
great growth in new and additional 
kinds of lending on security, and con- 
sequently a great growth of interest in 
customers’ insurance protection. The 
bank is interested in the customer’s in- 
surance to protect the security. 

What can we say about the banker’s 
interest in the insurance of the cus- 


tomer who borrows without collateral 





types of 


security? There is a great and growing 
interest on the part of bankers in this. 

Many banks have recently de- 
veloped a type of lending called “‘per- 
sonal loans,”’ a direct loan without a 
co-maker, and for this type of insur- 
ance the banks have provided a life 
insurance policy on the life of the bor- 
rower, the cost of insurance being 
added to the borrowing cost. 

To many bankers this seems a rea- 
sonable practice and requirement. 
Many banks have asked for business 
life insurance where obviously neces- 
sary. Some banks and some students 
of bank insurance, believe that a bank 
should go much further; that in the 
larger aspects of the banking business, 
the supplying of credit, it seems quite 
clear when a bank finances and ad- 
vances the funds of its depositors to 
carry out a business transaction from 
which the customer is to make a profit, 
that the bank has a substantial stake in 
the business venture, and that stake 
should be adequately protected to the 
and for the duration of its 
existence. 

Recently “Banking,” 
zine of the American Bankers Associ- 


extent 
official maga- 


ation, ran a series of insurance articles 
by Eberle and Erwin. In preparation 
for these articles, a survey was made 
to break down the bank’s viewpoint 
on borrower’s insurance. Question- 
naires were sent to 200 representative 
institutions, and a 70% return was 
received. 

Asked, for example, if they required 
borrowers to furnish data on their in- 
surance, 129 of 141 banks said “Yes’’; 
92 out of 125 said that such an in- 
quiry was likely to require a survey or 











adjustment of coverage. The conclu- 
sion can be drawn, and is drawn by 
the writers of the article, that there is 
an increasing realization of banks of 
the importance of insurance in 
strengthening loan security and an in- 
creasing realization of the bank’s 
knowledge of its rights to apply a fine- 
tooth comb to borrower’s insurance as 
well as financial statement. 

By way of comment on the results of 
this survey, the authors say that not 
enough banks take sufficient steps to 
inquire into insurance of the borrower 
as to adequacy and propriety, al- 
though there is a strict check of other 
factors protecting financial standing. 

This survey indicates a more far- 


reaching interest in the borrower’s in- 
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surance than I had realized. It also 
takes a very affirmative position as to 
the right of the banker to take such 
interest. 


There is no question that it is a 
matter of mutual advantage for 
the borrower to discuss fully his 
insurance coverage with his bank, 
and we do know that certain types 
of insurance are inquired into on 
occasions, and required. It would 
appear, however, if the question- 
naire referred 
rect picture, that the day will 
come when there will be a strict 
check-up on insurance in almost 
every case of unsecured borrowing. 


to gives the cor- 





In the Good Olde Days — III 


About the year 3000 B.C. in Babylonia, then the great trade center 
of the world, the earliest insurance practices appeared. One of the original 
forms of “‘insurance’’ was the practice followed by the ancient feudal 
lords, who guaranteed safe passage to merchantmen, traders, travelers 
and others through their lines for stipulated considerations. — Joseph J. 


Kilcourse 

















) 
THOUGHTS ON SELLING—IJI 

) ; 

) ) 

| Save Money and Prevent Accidents 
“I'd like to take stock insurance all the time. I just want to be sure 

that the cost is somewhat near the level of non-stock coverage.” So 

) said a prospect to a southern agent; so have many prospects said to 

. many agents. 

: \ The agent in question was alert. 

) “You have a fleet of 38 trucks, Mr. Brown,” he said. “I suggest 

3 that you have us write up your property damage insurance on the $50 
; deductible basis. This means that your drivers will have to pay for 
) minor accidents, at the rate of one dollar weekly deductions from their 
pay envelopes. You’ve been interested in a 20% dividend; this will | 
give you a 40% credit, plus 28% off for good experience in your case.” 
) The plan was accepted. Incidentally the new arrangement was not 
only appealing financially but made the drivers so careful that the 
improved experience record resulted in a still further saving. 
( 
{ , 
Shoemaker’s Children 
One of the assistant directors of a large association in another field 
of insurance was meeting in conference with twelve other insurance ’ 
\ men, when he announced that the week before his home had been 
) burglarized to the extent of about $700. 
When he somewhat shamefacedly confessed that he hadn’t been | 
( covered by a cent’s worth of residence burglary insurance, he re- 

marked: “Well, you’re all insurance men yourselves. Just to see if you 


really are smarter than I was, let me ask for a show of hands of all 
those who now carry burglary insurance on their own homes.” 


Much for Litile 


When your client is considering, or already is carrying, $50,000/ 
$100,000 limits on his automobile liability, urge him to carry the 
maximum of $300,000. 

Two results: (1) You'll be doing him a real service — point out 
what might happen if, through his negligence, his car crashed into 
a bus loaded with 20 or 30 people; and (2) you’ll surprise and please 
him when you show the small extra charge for the additional protec- 
tion up to $300,000 — possibly $4 or $5. 


ET RE Se a 


oI 


) 
One man raised his hand! 
{ 


————— — —— —— ee 
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Harvey R. Preston is President of 
Goldthwaite, Preston and Olmstead, 
Springfield, Mass., general 
agents for The Travelers. President, 
Associated Insurance Agents and 
Brokers, Inc., of Massachusetts. At 
Buffalo N.A.1.A. meeting was Chair- 
man of Group III Seminar on prob- 
lems of selling and management in 
large agencies. Last year his agency 
was the second largest Travelers gen- 
eral agency (casualty lines) in the 
country. (From $35 to $30,000, page 41.) 


Inc., 


CHomas G. Henpricks, Clemson Col- 
lege, °23; B.S. degree in mechan- 
ical engineering. Joined boiler and 
machinery department of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York 
at the Home Office, July, 1923. For 
several years after coming with the 
company, Mr. Hendricks served as an 
underwriter in the boiler and ma- 
chinery department. He later served 
as production man in the Metropoli- 
tan New York territory. In 1936 was 
appointed Superintendent, 
Plant Division, Agency Dept., Home 
Office. (Harnessing Steam, page 23.) 


Power 


FREDERICK A. CARROLL has been Vice 
President, Trust Officer and Attorney 
of the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton since 1924. Clark College, A.B.; 
Dartmouth College, LL.B.; Harvard 
University Law School. Director, 
Boston Better Business Bureau; Devon- 
shire Financial Service Corp.; Na- 





tional Protective Companies; Shaw- 
mut Corp. of Boston; Director and 
Clerk, Pilot Publishing Co.; Trustee, 
Home Savings Bank; member of Pro- 
tective Committee, Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Co.; Vice President, 
Shawmut Assn. of Boston; Vice Presi- 
dent, Shawmut Bank Investment 
Trust; member executive committee, 
Corporate Fiduciaries Assn. of Boston; 
American Bankers Assn. : member com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation; member 
executive committee, Trust Division; 
Chairman, committee on Trust Poli- 
cies; Chairman, subcommittee on 
Bankruptcy. (4andmaidens to Industry, 


page 53.) 


H. P. Srettwacen is Vice President 
of the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America. After graduation 
from New York University and service 
in the A.E.F., entered the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, later becoming Secretary and 
Treasurer of that organization. Joined 
the staff of the Indemnity Company 
in 1929. (Modern Methods fora Modern 
Day, page 1.) 


Harovtpb Roos’ main hobby is walking 
the floor nights with his ten-months- 
old son. In between times, he sand- 
wiches in an occasional game of golf 
or baseball. During business hours 
he is Production Manager of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company’s Chicago branch office, 
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Accident and Health Department. 
(What Are You Doing about Accident and 
Health Insurance? page 18.) 


LARAMEE Haynes, of Haynes and 
Amesbury, Inc., Pasadena, Cal., is a 
graduate of Occidental College, Los 


Angeles. For the last three years he 


has been engaged in insurance agency 
work. (Today's Opportunity for the 
Producer, page 29.) 


R. E. Baker is Superintendent of the 


Business Development Department of 


the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, Western Department, Chi- 
cago. In addition, he is Editor of the 
“Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Western Department News.” (Give 
Him a Reason to Buy, page 7.) 


Haro ip K. Puuips is Publicity Direc- 
tor of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. Attended Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Formerly White 
House correspondent, New York 
“Herald Tribune”; Publicity Advisor, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
Washington .Publicity Representative, 
Will Hays organization; National Pub- 
licity Director, American Legion. 
(Casualty-Surety Public Relations, page 
20.) 


Wiiu1aM L. Camp, III, has been asso- 
ciated with The Connecticut Mutual 
Life since 1931, following graduation 
from Yale University. He is now 
Editor of “ConMuTopics, the com- 
pany’s widely known sales magazine. 
He is a charter member of the Life 
Advertisers Association; was Chairman 
of the membership committee of the 
Association in 1936-37, Secretary in 
1937-38; is an associate of the Life 
Office Management Association In- 
stitute; is a graduate of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, 
having received his C.L.U. designa- 





tion in 1939, and is now Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Hartford C.L.U. 
Chapter. He is publicity chairman 
for the Hartford Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and also the State Associa- 
tion. (Insurance e Goes to College, page 10.) 


R. G. McCatuvo is Field Supervisor 
of the Index System operated by the 
Association’s Claims Bureau. B.C.S., 
Southwestern University. Positions: 
held: Principal, School of Commerce, 
U.S. Marine Corps; Public Account- 
ant, Price, Waterhouse & Co.; Special 
Accountant and Special Agent, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, U. S. 
Dept. of Justice; Agent in Charge of 
Investigations, Farm Security Admin- 
istration, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Served 5% years in U. S. Marine 
Corps First Sergeant. (How the In- 
dex System Helps keep Down Rates to 
Policyholders, page 27.) 


Frep C. Ropertson was formerly in 
the United States Consular Service, 
as Vice Consul at Singapore and later 
at Ottawa. Entered insurance in 1919. 
1926 with Fidelity and Deposit as As- 
sistant Manager at Indianapolis; 1927, 
as Manager. In charge of Richmond 
office since 1932. (“Best Sellers’? in 
Bonds, page 34.) 


J. Dewey Dorsett is Manager of the 
Casualty Department of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
University of North Carolina. Follow- 
ing legal, banking and manufacturing 
experience, he later became Chairman 
of the North Carolina Industrial 
Commission. Former member of the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor Silicosis Com- 
mittee, and a member, and former 
President, of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions. (The Agent Serves an 
Economic Need, page 47.) 














1. What has been done by stock com- 
panies to meet the public interest in, 
and demand for, added breadth and 
completeness of cover? (Page 2.) 


2. Which is “the better part of sales- 
manship’’ — emphasizing a need, or 


creating a want? (Page 9.) 


3. What is America’s first college of 
insurance and where is it? (Page 70.) 


4. What’s the traffic death rate in 
December as compared with other 


months? (Page 28.) 


5. How can you cooperate with, and 
capitalize on, traffic fatalities reduc- 
tion activities in your own commun- 
ity? (Page 77.) 


6. How much have accident and 
health writings increased in the last 


five years? (Page 78.) 


7. What is the backbone of good pub- 
lic relations in our business, and its 
“backbone’’? (Page 20.) 


8. How does mankind need insur- 
ance coverage to protect itself from its 
own mechanized devices? (Page 23.) 


9. How does the Index System of the 
Claims Bureau tend to keep down 
rates for policyholders? (Page 27.) 





QUICK QUIZ 








10. How can the $50 deductible basis 
on automobile property damage be 
utilized to present a strong price ap- 
peal? (Page 67.) 

11. What is a good test of the value 
and indispensability of the agent’s 
service to the public? (Page 29.) 

12. How can agents’ associations con- 
tribute to the cause of public safety 
by using the new billboard posters 
offered by the National Conservation 
Bureau? (Page 32.) 

13. What blanket bonds in the indus- 
trial and commercial field have prov- 
ed to-be “‘best sellers’? (Page 34.) 

14. How can you successfully combat 
non-stock competition by recounting 
the experience of “comparable risks’’? 
(Page 43.) 

15. Why do we believe that the agent 
is essential to the proper and orderly 
development of the insurance busi- 
ness? (Page 48.) 

16. Name three helpful publications 
on automobile liability laws available 
from the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives? (Page 52.) 

17. Into what two main classifica- 
tions fall a bank’s insurance needs? 
(Page 54.) 
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